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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH, 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE MISSION CF THE LIBERAL CHURCH 


F people have a vital religion they are bound to 
have a sense of mission. A loss of a sense of mis: 
sion generally means a loss of religion. 

We are not hostile to a study by competent 
people of what organized groups have done, where 
they have failed, and where they have succeeded, and 
in what they can best serve. We must confess, how- 
ever, that we do not stand in awe of professional sur- 
veyors. They have their place, but are far from demi- 
gods. About the most pathetic spectacle in modern 
church life is afforded by the churchmen who stand 
waiting for the great specialists to tell them what to 
do next. 

The men who are putting electricity into the 
homes of our country are not held back by any weak- 
ening of a sense of mission. They take counsel often 
as to the next step, they send out surveyors to tell 
them the possibilities here and there, but they are not 
importing any sociologists to study the question as to 
whether electricity is a bane or blessing. They know 
that. 

Now there are many things that we people in the 
liberal churches know about our religion. 

We know that it is a good thing to have a religious 
faith, and to have it stated in words that do not limit 
or imprison it. We know that it is a tremendous 
service to a man to get him off the old platform of a 
God revealing Himself to men in one way only—in 
one book, in one creed, in one man—and on to a plat- 
form which holds that God reveals Himself in count- 
less ways. 

We hold that it is a good thing to interpret all of 
life—science, art, literature, ethics—as religious, and 
that it is doubly a good thing to turn the unconsciously 
religious into the consciously religious. We hold that 
it is a good thing to make people cultured, and also a 
good thing to make them socially-minded. 

There is nothing much more needed today than 
the creation of more religious liberals who are men of 
action as well as men of thought and feeling. 

There is something shameful in the attacks upon 
religious liberalism by religious liberals. They repeat 
ad nauseam the old chestnut that a man can not have 
a strong driving will and a tender sensitive feeling, if 
he has a broad, tolerant mind. The world needs more 
tolerant people with iron in the blood. It is a great 
mission for a church to create them. 


Sometimes one is tempted to say that it is mission 
enough for a liberal church to keep its supporters from 
becoming church-minded on the one hand, or anti- 
church on the other hand, but that is a mission of all 
churches that are on their job. 

It is dangerous to band ourselves together, but 
necessary. We have to do it in order to get any- 
where, but the moment we do it somebody begins to 
put the ‘‘banding”’ above the object to be attained. 

It is dangerous to live and it is dangerous to live 
together in groups of any kind, but it is the business of 
the liberal church to make us live, and live together— 
sensing the danger and daring it. 

To lead men to trust God and to obey Him, to 
lead them into a high culture that they may serve 
everybody, to use creeds that help faith, to change 
creeds that shackle faith, to sanctify ourselves—but 
for something else than the sanctification—are not 
these vitally important things waiting to be done? 

We wish that the people who do not believe heart 
and soul in the mission of the liberal church would 
get out of the liberal church, and we wish that those 
left in it would study prayerfully and carefully the 
reasons why they lost faith in the great task that we 
are attempting together. 


Lee 


THE BICKNELL RESOLUTION 
E are indebted to the Massachusetts State Su- 
perintendent for a second report of the Lowell 
Convention which is illuminating, and which 
appears in this issue. 
Much quiet discussion has gone on about the 
resolution of Mr. Bicknell. Dr. Coons gives the com- 


- plete text. It ought to clear up all misunderstanding. 


The state officials of Massachusetts are not trying 
to change our congregational system or take away the 
independence of parishes. It was out of the conviction 
of men and women in these independent parishes that 
the Bicknell resolution was born. It simply recog- 
nizes the fact that serious trouble in a parish is trouble 
for folks outside the parish as well asinit. Regrettable 
incidents in a Universalist church reflect on all Uni- 
versalists. In Massachusetts up till now if the state 
convention officials stepped in uninvited they could 
be regarded as intruders. This resolution changes all 
that. It sets up a committee armed with not one 
scintilla of legal power over an independent parish, 
but with vast moral power. It not only can step in, 
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but it has a duty to step in where the good name of the 
denomination is involved or vital interests are threat- 
ened. Nobody can say truthfully, “This is none of 
your business.” 

The mere existence of a State Advisory Com- 
mittee will have a salutary influence. Doubtless as it 
becomes known, its counsel will be sought in matters 
besides those mentioned in the resolution. 

* * 


ALABAMA PITTS 


T is cheering to find people in large numbers crying 

| out in protest against closing the door of hope to 

an ex-convict who has shown that he means to do 
right. 

Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing, as always, 
has done his best to make a man out of a convict who 
is called Alabama Pitts. The warden says that he has 
been a model prisoner and has exerted a good in- 
fluence over the other prisoners. The man has been a 
baseball star in the prison, and the warden, trying to 
open the door of opportunity, got the Albany (N. Y.) 
baseball club to give him a job. 

At once the ezar of the little Jeague to which 
Albany belongs put his foot down and said it would 
be a bad thing for organized baseball to have an ex- 
convict among the players. His board backed up the 
ezar. The case then went up to Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, who decided for Pitts. 

The outcry of baseball supporters in Albany, the 
verdict of the press in favor of giving the young man 
his chance, and the noble attitude of Warden Lawes in 
steadfastly sticking to his guns, afford a pleasing 
variety to the series of incidents which have indicated 
a hardening of heart toward all rehabilitation measures. 

* * 


JAPAN IS NOT THE WAR MINISTER 


HE man in the street who reads of Japan seizing 
T another rich section of North China says that 
Japan is a grasping despotism, and ought to 

have its head knocked off. 

The Christian tells us that Japan is more than 
the military clique, and that citizens of all nations 
should do their best by sympathy and good will to 
strengthen good will in Japan. Who is right? Prob- 
ably both to some extent. 

Every instinct of fair-minded men in England, 
the United States, Canada, and every other country, 
cries out against the iron grip of the military caste 
whose fingers throttle China, and at the same time 
throttle liberalism at home. 

We should stultify ourselves if we did not express 
ourselves clearly on this point. Admit that politically 
China is a madhouse, admit that Japan needs and 
should have room for her teeming millions of people, 
admit that we have played a sorry part in sacrificing 
our influence over Japan by a stupid, useless exclusion 
act—the fact remains that Japan, in moving on, grab- 
bing more and more of China, affronts the public 
opinion of the world. 

But what then? Chinese Christians send mes- 
sages of good will to Japanese Christians. Shall we 
be less Christian than the Chinese who are suffering 
so terribly from internal disorder and from outside 
aggression? 


No, we should go on with work in Japan for world 
peace and universal brotherhood, both of which are a 
part of Universalism. Sometime we may get thrown 
out, but if that ever happens the repercussions of the 
act will have a mighty and enduring influence. Japan 
is not the War Minister, although for the time it seems 
to be, and all the world sometime will find it out. 


* * 


INSTITUTES, LEADERS AND PROGRESS 


E are asked to approve editorially the summer 
institutes of the Universalist Church in 
several parts of the country. This we do 

with right good will, because we know that these in- 
stitutes train leaders, and leaders mean progress. 

Ifa Y. P. C. U., a Mission Circle, a Sunday school 
or a men’s club has in its membership one person who 
wiJl shoulder responsibility it is apt to be a success. 
If it has not, it is apt to be a failure. The word leader 
sometimes is defined too narrowly. The leader may 
be a president, a secretary, a teacher, a superintendent, 
or one with no official title. The leader is the one who 
knows what the undertaking means and how to ac- 
complish the thing sought, and who takes pains about 
1. 

National leaders often blunder because they do 
not know how to do the thing needed. More fre- 
quently they do not even try. They gain confidence 
with training. They get a technique. 

The people who have been arranging institutes 
understand all this. Susan Andrews said recently, in 
a letter to ministers: ‘‘Practically every church school 
problem is one of leadership.” 

Therefore the institutes have been planned for 
leaders—tested leaders and potential leaders. 

Parents need to realize that by sending young 
people to Ferry Beach, Turkey Run, Murray Grove, 
and similar places, and training them for leadership 
in churches, they also are training them for leadership 
in life. 

The institute season opened June 10 with the 
Young People’s Institute of North Carolina at Watha 
in that state. Dr. Harry L. Canfield was dean. 

The National Y. P. C. U. will hold the center of 
the stage at Ferry Beach, Me., July 6-14, with the 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton as dean of the Institute. 
The Rev. Max A. Kapp will be dean of the Religious 
Education Week of the G. S. S. A. at Ferry Beach 
July 20-27, and the Rev. Carl Olson dean of the 
Mid West Institute at Turkey Run, Ind., July 15-21. 

From July 13 to 20 at Murray Grove, an Institute 
will be held under the leadership of Dean Robert Tip- 
ton, that has been planned for the young people, the 
women workers and the church school workers. 

Back to Ferry Beach on July 25, we find an In- 
stitute on missions, with Mrs. Lottie Sampson as 
dean, and a ministers’ meeting, with the Rev. CG. H. 
Emmons in charge. 

On Aug. 3 to 9 one of the most important meetings 
of the summer will be held at Ferry Beach. 
called an Institute of World Affairs, with Professor 
Arthur I. Andrews as leader. 

A list of the teachers at these institutes is a 
“Who’s Who in the Universalist Church.” It is 
worth studying. It makes us realize our resources. 


It is 
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THE PERSON I HOPE TO BECOME 


T Storrs, Connecticut, in June, 1934, there was 
held a Congregational-Christian Conference 
for young people. Students and faculty upon 
arrival were given “leaflets for personal meditation.” 
On each leaflet there was a theme for the day, a ques- 
tion, a passage of scripture, a poem and a prayer. 
Then a professor of the Yale University Divinity 
School, Robert Seneca Smith, interpreted the themes 
in the morning chapel exercises. Now Dr. Sidney 
Weston, in response to a demand, has had the leaflets 
and talks put together in a paper-covered book* of 
forty-three pages, and it lies before us. 

The subject is one of almost breathless and poign- 
ant interest. Dr. Smith develops it under these 
headings: ‘‘What Is Personality?” “Growth and Self 
Expression,” “Growth and Self-Control,’ “Growth 
and Fellowship,” “Growth and the Long View,” 
“Growth and Sharing,” ‘Growth and Worship.” 
It is an almost ideal manual for study at Murray 
Grove, Ferry Beach, Turkey Run, Star Island, and 
the other places where our young folks gather in the 
summer. 

The book is direct, simple, sane, interesting, and 
it deals with the most momentous problems. It is 
neither anti-social gospel, nor pro-social gospel, but 
it is for a whole gospel. 

Am Ilaperson? What makes mea person? Why 
do some people have personalities which make them 
marked wherever they go? Can we do anything about 
it in our own lives? If so, what? 

There is none of the nonsense about characters 
being fixed for all time at some date long since passed 
for most of us. There is the quiet assumption that we 
can do something about it even at eighty. And yet 
Professor Smith says plainly that doing something 
about it may be a mistake. 

In his chapter on ‘‘Growth and Sharing’’—which 
“sharing’’ by the way is the old-fashioned kind—he 
quotes a verse by Studdert Kennedy from his poem, 
“Tf I Had a Million Dollars.” 


If I had a million dollars 
IT would build me a perfect island home 
Sweet set in a southern sea. 


I would rear me a perfect temple there, 
A shrine where my Christ might dwell, 
And then I would wake to behold my soul 
Damned deep in a perfect hell. 


That perfect retreat, he says in substance to the 
young people, that easy street on which they long to 
live, isa delusion and asnare. There is a strange para- 
dox in Christian living. ‘‘The way to self-growth is to 
stop seeking it and to give oneself in helping others to 
grow.” 

It is an old philosophy put in a new way, with 
questions raised that all of us are sure we can answer, 
and yet which we often find hard to answer when some 
young person is asking us. 

By his fresh approach, Professor Smith makes us 
realize how hackneyed our own approach may be. 
*The Person I Hope to Become. By Robert Seneca Smith. 
Paper, 43 pages. The Pilgrim Press: Boston and Chicago. 
Price 25 cents. 


An intelligent, devout young person, regular in church 
attendance, said to the writer recently, ‘‘It seems to 
me I must scream if I have to go on hearing every 
Sunday ‘Follow Christ.’’”’ She knew that following 
Christ was a great message, but she was sick and 
tired of her pastor’s twanging away on one string. 

The question for the last day of the conference 
was “Do I believe that God is a spirit and that they 
who worship Him truly must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth?”’” Here Mr. Smith says that our natures 
require more than the respect of our fellowmen. 
They are driven to ask whether we amount to any- 
thing in the entire scheme of things. He does not 
argue the matter for the young folks. He tells them 
that religion is based on ‘‘thesoul’sinvincible surmise,”’ 
that worship rests on this surmise, or leap of faith, 
and that worship is no escape from the personal prob- 
lem or the social problem, but though ‘‘worship takes 
us aside for a little time, straightens out the tangled 
conflicts in our inner spirits, brings us into fellowship 
with the divine sources of power and gives us a new 
poise and uplift,’ worship always thrusts us back into 
life again, saying, “You must become the person you 
were intended to be.” 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


For modern hack biographers: John Milton said, 
“He who would write of worthy deeds worthily must — 
write with mental endowments and experience of af- 
fairs not less than were the doers of the same, so as to 
be able with equal mind to comprehend and measure 
even the greatest of them, and when he has compre- 
hended them, to relate distinctly and gravely in pure 
chosen speech.” 


Grace Universalist Church of Lowell thinks of the 
sexton as a minister, and celebrates thirty-four years 
of service by giving a dinner in his honor. And the 
sexton is more than a sweep and coal-passer, because 
he grabbed hold of every other end of the job and 
helped with joy. 


Some one lately hit a basic truth when he said that 
as long as Congress has unlimited power to tax, to 
spend, to lend, to go into business, to inflate the cur- 
rency, the mighty decisions of the Supreme Court are 
nothing but a “grand futility.” 


Sidney Fay in The Yale Review discusses the in- 
elasticity and stubbornness of the military mind and 
quotes approvingly the dictum: ‘‘Modern war is too 
serious a business to be entrusted to soldiers.” 


None of the answers that we make to Commu- 
nists will amount to anything until we show clearly that 
we do not propose to ignore the misfortunes of men. 


For crass, cynical selfishness the professional 
labor organizer is about one jump ahead of old Josiah 
Moneybags. But Josiah has great endurance. 


No matter how evil money may be, a living is a 
good none can deny, and all together we must insure it 
for everybody. 


ma | 
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The Wrathful Arm of a God of Love 


Sheldon Christian 


Universalists have been so busy con- 
templating the thought of God’s loving 
fatherhood that we have lost sight of what 


loving father. We over-simplify matters by saying 
that Moses, in the Old Testament, called men to 
righteousness, and invoked the fear of God; and that 
Jesus, in the New Testament, called men to peace and 
good will, and invoked the love of God. The prophets 
in between Moses and Jesus, we are apt to say, were 
like ascending steps in the progress of that revelation 
which culminated with the concept of God as loving 
father. And in our zeal to correct the picture, created 
by the Calvinists, of God’s vindictiveness, we have 
tended to leave out those severer aspects of the por- 
trait which reveal God also as a destroyer, as a God 
of wrath. But our ideas of God as a loving father 
cannot be complete unless we think of that loving 
father as a chastening father as well; for the idea of 
God the loving father, without the idea also of God 
the destroyer of the wicked, is not true to life. 

For a long time I felt that we had outgrown the 
necessity of fearing God. I could see that ‘‘the fear 
of the Lord” might be the best teaching to inculcate 
in the Hebrew people, after their sojourn in Egypt 
and their contact with the idolatrous practices of the 
popular cults there. The more or less broken, and 
very much demoralized, Hebrews whom Moses led 
out of Egypt, could not have understood the appeal 
that was later to be made to a God of love; they were 
best capable of understanding only the God of wrath, 
who would quickly visit destruction upon them if they 
were disobedient to His commandments. Such a con- 
cept of God had its place with a people who were but 
just led out of one bondage; but to hold that idea 
myself seemed to me to smack both of cowardice and 
of the bartering spirit. 

To love God because I feared not loving Him, or 
because I feared His wrath, seemed to me unworthy. 
I wanted to be free from fear, I wanted to forget fear. 
Those of us who are fortunate enough not to have 
been born into Universalism, who have had to find 
our way to it through many hidden struggles of the 
soul and many recurring doubtings of the mind—we 
have wanted no traffic with fear. Our new-found faith 
was to liberate us out of the bondage of old fears and 
into the freedom of faith in the love of God. When I 
read the responsive readings in the Sunday morning 
worship services, I always felt inclined to substitute 
the word “‘love’’ for the word “fear.” ‘Come and 
hear, all ye that fear God,” says the psalmist, “and I 
will declare what he hath done for my soul.” Rather 
would I say, “Come and hear, all ye that love God, 
and I will declare what he hath done for my soul.” 
(Psa. 33.) And, “Behold, the eye of the Lord is upon 
them that Jove him, upon them that hope in his mercy.” 
(Psa. 33.) But the truth of these ancient words has 
been coming home to me more and more in these 
past months: that it is not enough to love God; truly 
we must fear Him also. 

In a story named “Ardath,’”’ written by the 


famous novelist, Marie Corelli, two poets are speaking 
of the religion of their kingdom. They are living in a 
period five thousand years before Christ. Their 
kingdom is called Al-Kyris the Magnificent, and the 
kingdom and the times display the very peak of pagan 
culture. Here in Al-Kyris the people worship two 
gods—the one the Sun, the symbol of the Creative 
Source of Life; the other, a serpent named Nagaya, 
symbol of the destructive forces in life. The elder of 
the two poets is asked by the younger whether these 
concepts of the two gods are in accord with truth. The 
elder poet replies: ‘‘It is difficult to decide what is false 
and what is true; but I think that even a false religion 
is better for the masses than none at all. Men are 
closely allied to brutes. . . . If the moral sense ceases 
to restrain them, they at once leap the boundary line 
and give as much rein to their desires and appetites 
as the hyenas and tigers. And in some natures, the 
moral sense is only kept alive by fear—fear of offend- 
ing some despotic, invisible Force that pervades the 
universe, and whose chief and most terrible attribute 
is not so much creative, as destructive, power. To 
propitiate and pacify an unseen Supreme Destroyer is 
the aim of all religions—and it is for this reason we 
add,”’ says the elder poet, ‘‘to our worship of the Sun, 
that of the White Serpent, Nagaya. . . . Nagaya is 
the favorite object of the people’s adoration: they 
may forget to pay their vows to the Sun, but never 
to Nagaya.”’ 

The elder poet then tells the younger of a strange 
prophet. Here, in these days five thousand years 
before the coming of the Christ, this wild-mannered 
prophet, whose cavernous eyes glow with the terrors 
revealed in his prophecy, “‘holds,” the elder poet says, 
“that, far away in the center of a circle of pure Light, 
the true God exists—a vast, all-glorious Being who, 
with exceeding marvelous love, controls and guides 
creation toward some majestic end—even as a mu- 
sician doth melodize his thought from small sweet 
notes to perfect chord-woven harmonies. Further- 
more that, thousands of years hence, this God will 
embody a portion of His own existence in human 
form, and will send hither a wondrous creature, half- 
God, half-man, to live our life, die our death, and 
teach us, by precept and example, the surest way to 
eternal happiness. ’Tis a theory both strange and 
wild. Hast ever heard of it before?” 

In time, the prophecies of this wild seer were 
realized—the pagan kindom of Al-Kyris the Mag- 
nificent was indeed destroyed, and even its name is 
today a strange word upon the lips of mankind. 
God the Destroyer wiped out utterly the kingdom of 
Al-Kyris the Magnificent, with all its pagan magnifi- 
cence and pagan abominations, its god of the Sun and 
its goddess of the Serpent; and the dim-felt hope, in 
the hearts of many in those thousands of years before 
the beginning of our Christian era, was later realized 
in the coming of the Saviour Jesus, with his revela- 
tions of the spiritual kingdom of the God we worship. 

I think that Universalists of several generations 
ago were more appreciative of this aspect of God as a 
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destroyer than we are today. In our modern vainglory 


we prefer to feel that God is not a destroyer; that He 
is simply a God of love, and that “everything will be 
all right in the Great Plan.’ A certain Brigadier 
Samuel Thompson, who lived from 1735-1797, ‘“‘be- 
lieved,”’ it is said, “in the Trinity, in a day of general 
judgment for all mankind, and in the punishment of 
the wicked in a literal hell-fire; but he also believed in 
the final salvation of all. Tradition says that (he) 
. .. . died in great agony of mind, expecting to suffer 
for his sins in fire and brimstone for fifty thousand 
years. He also evidently believed in the doctrine of 
fore-ordination, as he was accustomed, whenever any- 
thing went wrong, to console himself with the reflection 
that ‘it is all right in the great plan.’ It is said that 
on one océasion, as he was going from Topsham, Maine, 
to the General Court, he stopped at Nichols’ in 
Brunswick for a pair of new boots. Not being so 
well suited with them as he desired, he complained to 
Nichols, who replied, ‘It is all right in the great plan.’ 
‘N-N-Nichols,’ said the Brigadier, ‘the great plan 
has nothing to do with these boots.’’’ (Wheeler, 
“History of Brunswick, Topsham, and Harpswell.’’) 

I remember an old Universalist minister who came 
to the theological school to give us a talk on his ex- 
perience in the ministry. Two things he said still im- 
press me: first, that most Universalists have a preju- 
dice against coming to communion, and _ second, 
that he believed in God as “Creator, Sustainer and 
Destroyer.’’ He said this with great emphasis, and at 
the time I rather pitied him. We had got away from 
that, I said to myself. That God was our Creator I 
had no doubt; that He was the sustainer of His uni- 
verse by His continued thought of the universe He 
had brought into being, I had no doubt either; but 
that the God of love we worship should be thought of 
also as a destroyer I did not wish to believe. And yet, 
this old minister and Brigadier Samuel Thompson 
were probably nearer to the truth than many of us are, 
who have allowed our Universalist principles to be- 
come too easy of acceptance. The real thought of the 
early Universalists, for example, seems to have been 
simply that the majority of men, who were to be 
punished in hell for their wickedness in this life, would 
not be kept in hell forever. Brigadier Thompson, for 
example, thought he would have to suffer only fifty 
thousand years. God, being of the nature of love, 
would require only that the punishment be in accord 
with the extent and nature of the sins committed. 
That seems to have been the real intent of the prin- 
ciple of our faith, ‘‘the certainty of the just retribu- 
tion for sin.” In this respect, God is the destroyer in 
early Universalism; He is not the passive God of love 
of modern Universalism, who does nothing to correct 
the sins of mankind and whose wrathful arm is never 
active in the affairs of men. 

In Dante’s great religious poem, “The Divine 
Comedy,” we are brought by the poet into hell, into 
purgatory, and into paradise. We visit the nine 
circles of hell, and in each circle we see how the souls 
of the wicked are being punished. In the place called 
purgatory we see the souls of the wicked being purged 
of their evil, and being prepared through their suffer- 
ings in purgatory for their eventual admission into 
paradise. “The Divine Comedy” is a great Univer- 


salist poem, in this, that it illustrates all the great 
principles of our faith. One principle, for example, 
is that eventually all souls shall be brought into har- 
mony with God; another, that the retribution which 
is visited upon men in hell is but ‘‘just,’’ and this is 
in accord with their sins committed here in this life. 
Many Universalists today, however, do not even be- 
lieve in a hell to come; for some of us hell is here on 
earth, now and forevermore, as long as we dwell upon 
the earth. Perhaps some of us believe that the soul 
knows evil only when it is bound up with the human 
body and subject to the demands of the human body. 
Perhaps some of us believe that instead of the soul’s 
being consigned to a literal hell in which the soul is 
punished, the soul is reborn after a period of rest and 
in accordance with certain cycles of rebirth, and is 
brought back here on earth to suffer, in the life that is 
to come, for the failures and omissions of the life pre- 
ceding; to enter the purgatory of daily living here on 
earth; and to suffer and pray and bungle its way into 
a paradise of the spirit, until it has become so pure a 
spirit that it need not be reborn to this earth, but may 
then pass on into a higher order of spiritual living 
somewhere else in God’s wondrous universe. In this 
cycle of lives, and this inescapable necessity for con- 
quering the baser parts of our selves before we can 
pass on to a higher spiritual life, there is still to be 
seen the presence of God at once as Creator and as 
Destroyer. God helps us to create the greater and 
finer self within, if we live by His laws—material and 
spiritual; but if we go counter to His laws then we see 
Him as the Destroyer reaching down His wrathful 
arm to compel that which we will not give willingly 
through love. God’s laws operate with certainty and 
impartiality both in the physical world and in the 
spiritual world. 

We often think that God has nothing to do with 
our world. The conqueror by the sword can appar- 
ently violate every law of fair play and decency and 
brotherhood and love—as did the Caesars, as did the 
Huns of old, as did the great Mongolian Khans, and 
every military conqueror since the beginning of man- 
kind. In fact, the violation of these laws seems to 
have made their conquests possible, for every great 
empire has been founded only through the exercise of 
ruthlessness. Businesses have also been founded in 
the same way. Great religious systems have been 
forced upon unwilling adherents in the same way. 
Yet, the law that they who live by the sword shall die 
by the sword, sooner or later has its way also. There 
is always a conqueror greater than the last; and if no 
greater appears, there is resident in the manner of the 
conquest the beginnings of its own destruction. But al- 
though kingdoms may be founded, empires may be 
raised up, dynasties may be set in motion, and retri- 
bution may seem not to be visited, yet the spiritual 
law is not broken, and the greatest victory of all has 
not yet been gained—the spiritual peace and conquest 
of the pillager and conqueror. The gates of the spirit- 
ual kingdom cannot be forced; they open, as of them- 
selves, but only to those who have made themselves 
worthy of entrance into the spiritual kingdom. On all 
sides we see evidences of these workings of the laws 
of life, whereby brute force is fought down by greater 
brute force; whereby conquest by the brute is but 
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empty conquest after all; whereby the real and lasting 
and only worth-while victories are seen to be those 
of the spirit. 

Sometimes we wonder why the sins of one or two, 
or even of many, evil men, should be visited also upon 
the innocent. We can understand that the wrathful 
arm of God should descend with inevitable destruction 
upon individuals who break the laws of life. We 
must understand also, however, a more terrible form 
of God’s wrath. ‘That each person should pay the 
penalty for his own deeds,” says a writer in The Chris- 
tian Century for April 24, 1935 (Gregory Vlastos in 
“God of Wrath’’), ‘this would have been simple in- 
deed.” But, he points out, ‘day by day, hour by 
hour, to mock our individualism and smite us with 
its just reward,” the God of wrath visits upon us the 
sins of others; ‘“‘and upon others our own sin; affirming 


in wrath what He cannot prove by love—that, whether 


we like it or not, we are one.” 

“For the last five years,’’ he continues, “there have 
been between nine and thirteen millions unemployed 
on American soil. Have they been paying for their 
own sin? To some extent, yes. Not that they 
have been lazy and would not work. The hobo, the 
bum, the professional idler, make a very small fraction 
of that figure. The rest, those who want to work, and 
want it now desperately, have sinned with their 
short-sightedness, their easy acceptance of a system 
which provided them with a Ford and a home and 
movies twice a week in prosperity days, without 
questioning what the system did to others, how it 
created prosperity, and how it would inevitably end 
it. They were not the only guilty ones,” he says. 
“They did not make the system. No one person, or 
class, did. The system came. Those who made profit 
from it, or even got security, were well content with 
it. Now 10,000,000 unemployed pay for their sin and 
for the sins of others.”’ 

This writer cites also the crimes of Chicago. 
“One hundred and fifty million dollars a year is said to 
be the annual levy of racketeering from the city... . 
This is roughly a per capita levy of $40 a year. What 
this means—what deceit, what terrorizing, what bes- 
tial conditions of living, for the thousands of this army 
of secret and open plunder! . . . . Whence the evil? 
Is it the fault of those who receive it? Is it the fault 
of the instruments of security and justice? Is it the 
fault of a whole economic system which encourages 
men to seek gain, and says little about community 
loyalty? Is it the fault of city-living, of boys growing 
up in the streets with no sense that anyone needs or 
wants them, but with the sense that they will only be 
cared for when they take care of themselves? It may 
be difficult to apportion the exact blame.” 

“One man,” this writer continues, “is building a 
fortune. He is doing it through ‘honest’ means: by 
the manufacture and sale of a very necessary com- 
modity, which many governments are eager to buy— 
munitions. He has been building (this fortune) now 
for over thirty years. He has done well. Many con- 
sider him the richest man in Europe. Incidentally, a 
war occurred between 1914 and 1918. Ten million 
men perished in the trenches. Ten million others re- 
turned with nerves or bodies wrecked. Not all of 
these have heard this man’s name. And many who 


‘know it think him a public-spirited man, who worked 


hard that they might be able to drive back the Vandal 
from their homes. And, of course, they cannot know 
all the rest who brought on the war and profited from 
it. But they have known death, or shock, or ruined 
(lives)—these and the God of wrath.” 

Dynamite can be put to a thousand and one uses. 
It can be used to blow out the stumps of trees felled on 
a Boy Scout camp-site, so that the boys may have a 
playing field for recreational activities; or it may be 
used a decade later to blow the bodies of these same 
boys to pieces in the name of democracy, or patriot- 
ism. When it is used in wars God visits His wrath 
upon us 7n the very act. Dynamite can be used for 
building bridges that may help to bind the states of 
the North and the South together; and when it is used 
thus, the bonds of brotherhood are made more lasting 
and more Christian. Dynamite can also be used in 
civil wars between the states of the North and the 
South to enforce upon some of those states a Union 
that is a parody of the true bond of fellowship, and 
that is dictated, in spite of all its camouflage of ideal- 
ism, by the selfishness of Northern mill operators. 
And the God of wrath visits us with a national col- 
lapse in the years that follow, with panic, with hatred 
between North and South, with a seared conscience 
that not even the skillful propaganda of school history 
books can erase; and even up to our own day the God 
of wrath pursues us relentlessly—with the vengeance 
of a processing tax and with a Wallace to remind us 
of our ancient sin. And when we sin, whosoever is the 
sinner, we all suffer incommon. The sin carries with 
it its own destructive force, and there is no escaping 
the descent of the wrathful arm of this God of love 
whom we worship. 

There is a great truth here for us in these con- 
siderations. God will not be mocked! If we find it in 
our hearts to love Him, if we seek to do His will, it 
may be that we shall prosper in all the ways in which 
men of the world seek to prosper; but at least, whether 
we prosper materially or not, we shall be working 
with God; and whatever may happen to us physically 
and in the world, we shall have the comfort of knowing 
that we are on the right side of God’s universe. Even 
to fail in the world, with this consciousness, is to be 
spiritually victorious. But if we cannot love God, or 
if we will not, if we insist on choosing the evil rather 
than the good, the selfish rather than the greater 
good, then the wrathful arm of God will surely smite 
us, and the evil that we do will itself pursue us with 
its cumulative consequences until we have made our 
peace with God. And this inescapable choice be- 
tween God’s love and God’s wrath, it is seen, applies 
not only to our individual lives; it applies just as re- 
lentlessly to our collective lives—to church groups, to 
communities, to states and nations and to the whole 
wide world. 

Is the wrathful arm of God now poised in the 
heavens above us? When the nations’ preparations 
in armaments are completed in the years to come, will 
the God of wrath stalk as of old throughout the world, 
and by all His broken laws of love will He chastise us 
as never did He chastise the nations before? If this 
be true, then let the whirlwind come! Let the holo- 
caust of war and slaughter descend about our heads! 
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Let man murder man, and woman hate woman! Let 
the big guns boom forth destruction from their hellish 
throats, until the God of wrath has so chastened us 
once more that we at last turn in weariness to Him 
and in penitence for our wicked ways! Mankind will 
not learn otherwise! 

But if only, as Paul enjoined the Christians at 
Rome, we might not be “high-minded,” if only we 
might learn this meaning of “the fear of God,” if only 
we might learn that we are as one nation of men over 
all the earth, and that the sin of one is visited upon 
all! If only we might learn that our God of love is also 
a God of wrath; that, if we truly love Him, we have 
it in us to become as sons of God; but that if we do not 
love Him, or will not love Him, then certainly we must 
fear Him—for God will not be mocked! Perhaps we 
should say with hope, as did Arthur Hugh Clough: 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth; 
And, as things have been, they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes, silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light: 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ;— 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 


The Infinite Greatness of Man 
J. T. Sunderland 


a) ROBABLY it is safe to say that modern science 
«| has brought to man no more appalling 
thought than that of his littleness, his seem- 
ingly absolute insignificance, in the presence 
of the amazing revelations of present day astronomy. 
In all ancient times, indeed throughout all human 
history up to a very recent period, the heavens above 
man’s head have been curious to him, interesting, 
mysterious, impressive, but they have not been ap- 
palling. What he saw as he looked up was a wide 
expanse which he called the firmament, stretching its 
dome like a blue tent over the earth. In it were set, 
in some mysterious way, the sun, moon and stars, 
movable, having it for their duty to serve as signs for 
men, to mark off the seasons, and to give light to the 
earth by day and night. All revolved around the 
earth, were very small as compared with the earth, and 
were created solely for the benefit of the earth and its 
inhabitants. The earth was the largest thing the 
ancient thinker knew anything about; and even that, 
as it iay in his conception, was very limited compared 
with our earth of today. 

How startlingly has the rise of modern astronomy 
changed all this! The earth, though it has grown to 
be many times larger than the Hebrew thinker under- 
stood, is now known by us not to be the center of the 
universe, or the largest object in nature, but relatively 
only a mere speck amidst the immensities of creation. 
The silent, mysterious, changeful moon, from a pale 
sky-lamp, has become a world. The sun does not re- 
volve about the earth, but the earth and all her sister 
planets revolve about him. The stars, from curious 
wandering torches of the night, have become gigantic 
worlds, and centers about which worlds revolve. 
Vast as we think our solar system, even it occupies 
but a small corner of space, while beyond it stretch 
worlds, systems, and galaxies, innumerable and illimit- 
able. 

We are amazed, awed, almost struck dumb, by 
the vast, the incomprehensible, the well-nigh unbe- 
lievable magnitudes and distances that our astronomers 
are revealing to us. Professor Shapley of Harvard 
University tells us of a universe so vast that our sun 


is 57,000 “‘light years,” that is, 250 quadrillions of 
miles, distant from its center; and Professor Hubble 
of the Wilson Observatory tells us of “universes of 
universes,’’ each one of which contains “millions of 
suns.” 

I think we all have seen times when this thought — 
of man’s physical insignificance in the midst of the 
universe has come to us with painful and almost over- 
whelming force. We have asked ourselves: Can it 
be possible that the Creator of all these innumerable 
worlds which the telescope reveals, the Architect of 
this limitless temple of the stars and the galaxies, 
thinks about or cares for men? Is it reasonable to 
suppose that our little lives are any more important to 
Him, or of any more value in the universe, than a 
snowflake on the mountain top, or a bubble on the sea? 

And now, what are we to answer to all this? 

The matter is not something speculative merely, 
it is intensely practical. These questions which I 
have suggested are being asked in ten thousand places 
in the world today. And many very thoughtful and 
intelligent people do not see how to answer them. 
Thus they darken many lives. Indeed, who among us 
is there that has not at some time in life passed through 
hours when their black shadow has fallen upon himself? 

I think there are several considerations which 
throw light upon the subject before us. And first this: 

Mere size is only a slight indication of value or 
importance. The earth is not necessarily less impor- 
tant than a world a million times larger than itself; 
and man is not necessarily physically unimportant 
because his body is small. An elephant is larger than 
a man, but it is not for that reason higher in value. 
Many of the small countries of the world far surpass in 
importance other lands that are a hundred times more 
extended. Little Greece outweighs a score of vast 
Saharas, and London, which is but a point upon the 
face of the earth, is more important than whole Arctic 
or Antarctic continents. A single Plato, or Shakes- 
peare, counts for more in the life of the wor!d than 
whole races of Kaffirs and Bushmen; just as a diamond 
which can be held between the thumb and finger may 
have more value than a huge mountain. In the same 
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way, comparing worlds with worlds, it is not unusual 
to find the smaller much more highly developed than 
the larger. Our sun has a mass 316,000 times greater 
than that of the earth, and a volume 1,250,000 greater 
than that of the earth, yet the earth sustains very 
high forms of life, while the sun probably has upon its 
surface no life at all. It seems likely that the huge 
suns of space generally are much less mature than 
their planets. 

Thus we see that the human race is not neces- 
sarily unimportant because it has its home in one of 
God’s smaller worlds, any more than an individual is 
necessarily unimportant because he lives in little 
Athens instead of in vast Tartary. Mere bulk sig- 
nifies nothing. Beings of highest nature and sub- 
limest destinies may as fittingly dwell in bodies six 
feet high as six thousand, and on this fair earth of ours, 
small though it be, as on the surface of the hugest bulks 
of matter in the universe. 

This brings me to the thought that the greatness 
of man is not physical but spiritual. It is by virtue 
of his mind, not his body, that he is exalted. What 
matters it, therefore, whether the physical universe 
which he dwells in be great or small? Can the heaping 
up of vast physical dimensions dwarf mind—mind 
that knows no dimensions, and spurns all physical 
limits? Is spirit overshadowed by standing in the 
presence of the greatest possible aggregation of matter? 
Can we say of a mountain that it is greater than a 
thought, or of the vastest ocean that it makes insig- 
nificant the intellect that fathoms it, and turns it into 
a highway, and speaks across it as if its thousands of 
miles were inches, and makes servants of its fiercest 
waves? Do all the worlds the telescope reveals, that 
cannot think, belittle the human mind that can? 

However completely modern astronomy may take 
away the old primacy of the earth among the heavenly 
bodies, it can never disturb the greatness of man so 
long as man remains the thinker. He is great with a 
greatness which is inherent in his own nature, and, 
therefore, which is independent of any possible dis- 
coveries that science can make in the material realm. 
He is great because he can know, and reason, and dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, and hope, and love, and wor- 
ship. These things he can do because he is a spirit, 
for these are the attributes of spirit. But the greatest 
world the telescope ever saw, considered as a mere 
physical mass, is as impotent to do one of these things 
as is the smallest molecule or atom that floats in our 
earthly air. Here it is that we see the infinite su- 
periority of man to all possible physical magnitudes 
and greatnesses whatever, though they be worlds 
countless as the sands of the seashore, filling the im- 
mensities of space with their shining splendors. 

It should be borne in mind that man feels awe in 
the presence of the starry heavens not because of his 
own insignificance, but really because of his own 
greatness. It is the divine in him that thrills at the 
great sight. A stone or a clod feels no sense of awe. 
A brute beast looks up with indifference to the same 
stars and constellations that bring man to his knees 
in adoration. The brute is indifferent because he lacks 
mind. The man admires and worships because he 
knows, understands, feels, has the corrolate of the 
great heavens in his own greater soul. 
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Wrote Victor Hugo: “There is one thing greater 
than the sea; itis the sky. There is one thing greater 
than the sky; it is the human mind.” 

Others, with the same deep insight into reality, 
have voiced the same thought. Walt Whitman: “Let 
your soul stand cool and composed before a million 
universes.”’ 

And Alfred Noyes: 

We who are borne on one dark grain of dust 

Around one indistinguishable spark 

Of star-mist, lost in one last feather of light, 

Can, by the strength of our own thought, ascend 

Through universe after universe; trace their growth 
Through boundless time, their glory, their decay; 

And, on the invisible road of law, more firm 

Than granite, range through all their length and breadth, 
Their height and depth, past, present and to come. 


An unknown poet: 
Say not the skies are vast, nor vast their space; 
Nor eons vast, through which new worlds unroll; 
The vast is thine illimitable soul. 


The truth is: To think the world is to be greater 
than the world. To know the stars is to be superior 
to the stars. 

The sun is very largein size. His vast bulk makes 
the earth seem very small by comparison. But what 
of that? Need that abash man? Can the sun, big as 
he is, measure himself, or weigh himself, or calculate 
his path through the heavens, or understand even 
one of the laws which he blindly obeys? But man can 
do all these things. Therefore man, though his stature 
be but five or six feet, is greater than the sun. 

The science of astronomy tells us much about the 
galaxies. But did we ever think it tells us quite as 
much about man? Man’s mind not only keeps pace 
with every advance of astronomical knowledge, it is 
the cause of it. If the heavens declare the glory of 
God, still more they declare the greatness of the human 
soul, for it is only because man’s soul is great that he 
can recognize the greatness and glory of God in the 
heavens. 

Thought and love are the creative forces of the 
universe. Because man thinks and loves, he is a 
creator—a creator in the finite sphere, as God the 
Infinite Thinker and Lover is the creator in the Infinite 
sphere. 

“All minds are of one family,’”’ said Channing. 
If this is so, then I am related to the Divine Mind. 
I am not merely a being created by God’s power; I am 
kin to Him, because I am spirit, as He is spirit; be- 
cause I know, as He knows; because I love, as He 
loves. Therefore I have a right to look up in His face 
—even though that face shines with the light of in- 
finite galaxies—and say: “Thou art in some large true 
sense my Father; I am not a thing tossed from Thy 
hand. Iam Thy child; Thy great nature is in me.” 

But perhaps the most overwhelming proof of the 
greatness of man, and of his superiority to all material 
things, comes to us from the great doctrine of evo- 
lution. 

It used to be supposed to the contrary. Evolution 
was long feared. Because it linked man’s creation 
with natural processes, and suggested his develop- 
ment from lower forms of life, it was thought to degrade 
him. But now all this is changing. Profound and 
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philosophical students are more and more coming to 
see that evolution immeasurably elevates man. As he 
is unquestionably the culmination of all that has gone 
before him, so he furnishes the most reasonable and 
adequate explanation of it all. The evolutionary 
process has traveled a long road from its beginning in 
fire-mist to what we see on the earth today. But the 
progress has all been an ascent, and the culmination 
is man. From the inanimate to the animate, from 
lower forms of life to higher, from brute to man—that 
has been the order. Thus man stands on the summit 
of creation—its crown and its goal. When the physical 
reached the limit of its possibilities, then mind came 
in. Henceforth mind was king, and man the thinker 
wore a dignity second only to that of God the Infinite 
Thinker. 

It is not given to us to know in how many worlds 
the evolutionary process has reached the same height 
that it has reached here; but if anywhere it has, then 
it must have produced there in some sense the spiritual 
counterpart and brother of man—lI mean, some be- 
ing who can know and understand, as man can; some 
intelligence able to “think God’s thoughts after 
Him,” as man is able; some being, the crown and con- 
summation of the evolutionary process in that other 
world, or those other worlds, as man is in this; and, 
therefore, some being who in some true sense is God’s 
image and child there, even as man is here. 

Thus it seems to be no extravagance if we say that 
the whole evolutionary process, from the first move- 
ment of primordial matter until this hour, has been 
one long travailing in pain of the universe to produce 
(in this world and we know not in how many others) 
man or his equivalent—that is to produce intelligent 
spirits, children of the Eternal Mind, the Eternal 
Reason, the Eternal Love. 

Have we not here, in the costly origin and high 
nature of man, and in the Fatherhood of God, a sure 
key to man’s destiny? If man has cost the universe 
so much, and if his nature is so lofty, must there not 
be awaiting him a destiny to correspond? Is he not 
intended for a career greater than can be bounded by 
this inch of earth and this moment of earthly time? 
Is the Creator of all things irrational, that He should 
destroy His highest creature as soon as made? Is the 
universe a failure that its most perfect product should 
be only an ephemera? If man is God’s child, and thus 
a partaker of the highest attributes of the divine, can 
he die? Must he not be heir to an immortality parallel 
with that of God? 

We may believe that the Creator can easily enough 
spare some of His worlds, for He has plenty of them. 
But can He spare a being without whom the worlds 
lose their significance? That is the question wrapped 
up with the problem of man’s nature and destiny. 

Men talk about worlds and systems and constel- 
lations overshadowing and belittling humanity! Can 
the less overshadow and belittle the greater? Can 
fire-mist, or earth, or rock, or any material thing, no 
matter how stupendous its volume or bulk, over- 
shadow spirit, or eclipse the glory of mind? 

The universe is God’s palace, and a marvelous 
palaceitis. Butisnot a child more than any building? 
What father of you is there who, if you had a palace, 
so vast that it stretched from the Great Bear to the 


Southern Cross, and so glorious that the Milky Way 
roofed it, and Sirius and a million other blazing suns 
were the lamps that gave it light, would not straight- 
way say, My child is more than it all? 

So, as I go out under the sky at night, with no one 
near, and look up into the glorious and illimitable 
heavens, I hear in the silence a voice speaking down 
from the Eternal Throne: O man, whom I have made 
only a little lower than Myself, thou art more to Me 
than all else. I did not create thee for My palace; I 
builded My palace—all this glorious palace of green 
earth and shining heavens—for thee and such as thee. 
Before suns and stars were I loved thee. Even whilst 
thou wert yet cradled in far-away fire-mists, I watched 
over thee. Our destinies are one; nothing shall ever 
pluck thee out of My hand or My heart. 

And then, as the voice from on high dies away I 
hear another voice, not less divine, rising out of the 
silences of my own soul, and responding as deep an- 
swereth to deep: O God of my life, in Thee do I trust. 
From Thee I came when I entered into this earthly 
room, so beautiful, of Thy universe house. Here 
Thou givest me to live a few brief years, with Thee, 
led by Thy hand, studying Thy wonders in nature 
and my own soul, learning life’s lessons, helping my 
brothers as best I may, doing the work which Thou 
givest me to do. I thank Thee for this earthly so- 
journ. 

Soon shall I go forth again; I do not know where, 
but Thou, my Father, knowest. It is enough that I 
shall be still with Thee. Death will but open the door 
to other rooms of Thine infinite house. I am not 
afraid. All worlds are beautiful where Thou art. 
Even hell would be safe with Thee. 

I believe that essentially this is the attitude to be 
taken today by the intelligent believer in astronomy 
and all modern science—by one who accepts every 
word of their marvelous revelations in the earth and 
the starry heavens. 

I believe that the scientist, with all modern 
knowledge shining full in his face, is justified in saying 
with St. Paul: “I am persuaded that neither death nor 
life, nor angels nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth,” nor blazing suns and stars, nor astronomic 
heavens, nor telescope, nor evolution, nor any other 
created thing, “‘shall ever be able to separate me from 
the love and care of the Eternal God.” 


* * * 


SUPER-POLITENESS 


At a social affair in Washington a young Japanese student 
was conversing with a girl, who happened to refer to the sup- 
posed fact that Japanese women bound their feet. 

The Japanese felt it incumbent upon him to correct the 
false impression, and said: “Japanese women do not bind their 
feet. That used to be the custom of our neighbors, the Chinese. 
The Japanese women: let their feet grow to their full size.’’ 

Then, suddenly, the Japanese student’s pleasure at defending 
his country-women was lessened by the fear that he might have 
been rude to the young woman with whom he had been speaking. 
With a profound bow, and in the most polite tones imaginable, 
he added: “‘As I was saying, our women allow their feet to grow 
to their full size; but, believe me, dear madam, they could never, 
never even remotely hope to rival yours.’’—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LXIV. Going Where Things Are 


Johannes 


OME people wander around aimlessly all their 
lives looking for things, while other people 
seem always to go where things are. Years 
ago when I first made the acquaintance of the 

Audubon Society folks in Washington, I supposed that 
finding birds was largely a matter of luck. Later I 
discovered that other elements entered in. For ex- 
ample, a friend once offered to show us the Henslow 
sparrow, a secretive little bird with olive head and 
reddish back, which drops out of sight in meadows 
and knows how to stay out of sight. We drove out 
into Maryland to a beautiful farming country, finally 
turned into a farm road along the edge of a meadow, 
and stopped to listen. Our friend said, “Twenty 
feet farther.” We moved ahead a little, stopped the 
motor, and out ran a Henslow sparrow. We always 
have joked our friend about her uncanny ability to 
produce the elusive bird. Of course she had been to 
that meadow a few days before. She knew that the 
bird was breeding there. There was an element of 
luck in our finding it, of course, but there was the 
factor of accurate knowledge as well. 

A well-known banker of New York and his wife, 
both enthusiastic naturalists, were in Washington 
some years ago. They heard that the blue grosbeak 
had been seen in the grounds of Arlington Cemetery, 
and remarked that they wished they could see it. 
This same friend of ours said, ‘‘I will show you the 
blue grosbeak over at Arlington.”’ They laughed skep- 
tically, but piled into the car. As they drove into 
one of the lower gates of the national cemetery, the 
banker remarked banteringly, ‘“‘Well, here is Arling- 
ton.” “Yes,” said our friend, “and there are your blue 
grosbeaks, both male and female.”” ‘Mrs. M.,” said 
the astonished banker, “‘I do not believe you.”’ But 
there they were, hopping about on the ground after 
the seeds of weeds and grasses. It was luck that they 
were not resting quietly in a thicket. It was not luck 
that our friend knew that they were in that region. 

On one of the walks of the Audubon Society of 
the District, all but one of which I had to miss this 
year, the members were thrilled by close-up views of 
the summer tanager, the rose-red bird of this family, 
which breeds in the Southern states and seldom is 
seen north of the Potomac. It has not quite the vivid 
color of the scarlet tanager, but it has a much more 
melodious song. When I reached Washington just 
before Decoration Day, I found plans all made to 
take me to a tract of open woodland back of Mount 
Vernon to show me the summer tanager. 

_ I went mainly because I was glad to be with 
friends, glad to drive over one of the greatest. boule- 
vards in the world, and glad to walk over fields that 
George Washington once owned, and away from a 
tourist crowd. Seeing the bird seemed rather prob- 
lematical. Well, we reached the place and found the 
scarlet tanager singing but no sound of a summer 
tanager. We walked back and forth and waited for 
half an hour. Then I said emphatically, “I’m hun- 
gry,” and headed for the car. As all turned reluctantly 


away, a clear bird note sounded directly overhead, 
and every one exclaimed, ‘Summer tanager.” There 
he was in the tip-top of the tree, turning himself up- 
side down to find the thing he was after, and giving 
his beautiful little song. He was so obliging that he 
sang steadily all the time we were watching him, and 
then he followed us over to the car, a quarter of a 
mile away, and continued the concert while we ate 
our sandwiches. The scarlet tanager moved nearer 
also, and we had a good opportunity to get both songs 
firmly in mind. We saw him and heard him because 
we went where he was. It was luck that he did not 
stay all the forenoon in a tree a mile away, but it was 
not luck that discovered his breeding place, that 
recognized his note, and that located him in the thick 
foliage. Nor has the moral quality of patiently look- 
ing and waiting anything at all to do with luck. 

I praise this going where birds and other things 
are, but I do not want to praise it overmuch. There is 
an element of surprise in a nature walk, as in all of life, 
which adds much to the charm. It is interesting to 
go along a wild country road and to say to oneself, 
“Here I shal! see a vesper sparrow taking a dust bath.” 
But it is interesting also to have a vesper sparrow 
flash his white tail-feathers at you when he was the 
last thing you were thinking about. 

I was out once with a party of naturalists who 
were keen to get as large a bird list for the region and 
the day as possible. It was a fine experience of the 
kind, but not to my mind the most ideal kind. We 
traveled in a fast motor car. We went to a patch of 
woods on a bluff for warblers, listed what were there 
in a jiffy, and headed full speed for a pond three or 
four miles away to pick up the bittern and some ducks. 
Then in turn we did an orchard, a gully, a pasture, 
and other places, where the birds were and where the 
keen-eyed fellows knew they were. We got a tre- 
mendous list for the day, but we did not linger to smell 
the sweetbrier rose in the pasture or to rejoice in the 
lights and shadows on the pond. 

There is in all nature study an intellectual ele- 
ment, a moral element, and an emotional element. 
I do not assert that one need displace the other. Iam 
merely hinting that sometimes it does. And I am 
asserting confidently that the experience does not 
bring to us its full depth and richness unless all the 
elements are present. We are not rejoicing in nature, 
emotionally, when we are hustling to make a list, and 
when our whole job with a bird for a day is to get our 
field-glasses focused squarely on it for a moment, and 
put a black check mark opposite its name. 

_On the other hand, we are not loving the ex- 
perience truly unless we are loving with the mind as 
well as with the heart, unless we know what it is 
all about, unless we can make the nice distinctions 
involved, unless we are unwilling to fool others or to 
be fooled by others or to fool ourselves. Insight and 
honesty, intellect and morals, add immeasurably to 
the deep emotional enjoyment of an experience. 

In the development of a rounded life, it is im- 
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portant to learn to go where things are, and it is im- 
portant to have an eye and ear open for the unex- 
pected. It is important to gain exact knowledge and 
it is important to realize that things may pop out at 
one anywhere. It is important to be cold and un- 
feeling and not to let wishes sway one in deciding what 
is and what is not, and it is important also not to crush 
the “‘want side,”’ the “wish side,” the side where the 
heart dictates. 

The cold-blooded scientist who would rather have 
a dead bird skin in his hand than a living bird in the 
bush, is admirable up to a point, but it is a fixed point, 
and the casual person who cares little whether the 
flashing color is oriole or redstart but just riots in the 
sight, is admirable up to a point, but this too is a fixed 
point. We should strive for development along both 
sides, and then add the high moral elements which 
make us know that goodness lies in both truth and 
beauty. 

The homiletical habit is strong in us, and when 
we take such a roomy subject as “‘Going Where 
Things Are,’’ it almost overpowers us. 

Going where things are means going straight to 
the point, not beating around the bush, not pretending 
you were just passing the house accidentally when you 
really want to find out if the husband and wife have 
separated, or the daughter has actually captured the 
young man she has been after. 

It means telling the other church group that you 
do not intend to merge with them and to give up your 
identity, instead of saying “‘the time is not ripe.” 

It means laying your cards on the table instead 
of bluffing and pretending, facing realities, dealing 
with realities, living in an atmosphere of realities. 

Going where things are means having the courage 
of your convictions, marrying the man you want 
instead of the man some one else wants for you, chuck- 
ing a job that leads up a blind alley and starting for 
a job where there is a chance to rise, grabbing hold of 


the thorny, disagreeable family problem and doing 
the thing necessary. 

It took nerve for a girl whom I know to decide 
that her sister would have to be committed to an 
institution, nerve to face the inertia that had put it 
off for forty years, nerve to go after the ten thousand 
dollars necessary and pick up a little here and a little 
there. But she went where things were, and all the 
obstacles dissolved before her determination. 

There is no living for a great mass of industrial 
workers in this country, or at least no full, adequate 
living. These have come to a period of half-time, or 
quarter-time. Some of them are sitting around sa- 
loons or wasting their time with glib humbugs, but 
others are going where things are—to plots of ground 
where green peas grow, and strawberries ripen and 
potatoes draw their substance from rich light loam, 
and in subsistence farming are finding a way out. 

Thousands of young people are coming out of 
colleges and high schools this month and looking 
about for a chance to make a living. The ones that 
will get ahead the fastest will be the ones who will face 
the world of 1985 and not the world of 1914. Some 
kinds of opportunities do not exist anywhere to any 
extent. Other kinds of opportunities are opening 
up. We are not wise enough to tell what they are, 
but we are reasonably sure it will be better for a boy 
to know how to operate an airplane than to drive a 
stage-coach, and safer to have some knowledge of 
protons and electrons than of phrenology. 

On this morning after a rain, the robins are flying 
straight to the new mowed yard and pulling up the 
angle-worms, the scarlet tanager is moving busily from 
branch to branch of the tall maple, the Maryland 
yellowthroat is hard at work in the raspberry bushes, 
and the bobolinks are finding bugs in the big meadow. 
We bear down heavily on the robin going straight to 
the mark. We leave the case of the angle-worm to a 
more convenient season. 


We Plead Not Guilty 


Asa Mayo Bradley 


SPEAKER at the recent session of the 
Massachusetts State Convention attributed 
&) i fs] the present situation of the Young People’s 
48} Christian Union to “indifference” on the 
part of our ministers. This of itself would not be 
serious, but others are saying it, have been for some 
time, and it is time to administer correction. Owing 
to impaired hearing I got but little of Gus Leining’s 
rejoinder, but from that little I assume that we are 
in agreement. 
The charge of indifference to the interests of the 
Y. P. G. U. on the part of our ministers simply isn’t 
true, at all events it isn’t true of our older ministers. 
No one church interest has caused our ministers more 
sleepless nights than this. I looked over that congre- 
gation and noted the presence of men—and women 
too—who had helped to build the organization, and 
who have never lost their interest. In the majority of 
cases it was the door through which they came to 
their ministry. 
Forty years ago the Y. P. C. U. was the biggest 


asset we had. Today it isa liability. Forty years ago 
the young ministers from Tufts and St. Lawrence were 
the moving spirits on the national and state boards. 
Consider the names of Cardall, Canfield, Felt, Mason, 
Tillinghast, Perkins—but what’s the use? It would 
be but to call the roll of the young ministry of the 
first twenty years of the organization. On the wall 
before me as I write is the photograph of one of our 
great conventions. It was a gathering of young 
people, but they were not children; they were young 
men and women with the ambition of youth, but with 
definite purpose. Also there was a background of 
experience which was a guiding and balancing in- 
fluence. There was manifested real statesmanship. 
There were those of the older ministers who 
openly disapproved of the movement. I recall lunch- 
ing with a group in Boston, when the man sitting 
next me remarked that he was planning to get rid of 
his Union. In response to my somewhat indignant 
protest, another reprovingly said, “He can reach four 
to five hundred at his evening service, and it doesn’t 


pay to spend his effort with twenty-five or thirty 
young people.”’ I cherished doubts about the “four 
to five hundred,” and also of the “‘reaching.”’ I think 
the present minister of that church would have heart 
failure were he to see a congregation of one hundred. 
It would have paid to spend effort with the “twenty- 
five or thirty.” But those older men are not to be 
too severely criticized. We were at the mile-stone 
marking a new era. Our Union was a by-product of 
the great Christian Endeavor movement, and by bitter 
experience those men had learned to view with sus- 
picion whatever came from that source. But at that, 
the objectors were few, and their opposition passive 
rather than militant; they were willing that we should 
succeed, even though having no faith in the possibility. 
They feared the building up of an organization which 
would in time grow to consider its part as greater than 
the whole, and thus become a drain on our resources. 

The organization had as its basis the ideal of 
training and disciplining our young people in the ser- 
vice of the church, so that they might take up the 
work as the older ones were obliged to lay it down. 
And it did this. I cite the names of laymen, the 
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product of that period—Ames, Barney, Bicknell, and 
Hill. It was intended to be primarily religious in its 
training; it proceeded on the assumption that young 
people will be religious, given right opportunity. That 
it was diverted from this objective to become a source 
of money raising was no fault of the original leaders. 
That some stepped out to the side lines was because 
they were invited to do so when youth became im- 
patient with the leading of experience. 

We haven’t this problem to ourselves alone; I 
find my ministerial friends of other communions as 
deeply concerned with it as are we. It is the spirit of 
the age. A friend—in the early forties—proposed to 
accompany her daughter to their young people’s meet- 
ing (not Universalist), but daughter protested, ‘“We 
don’t want any old folks there.” 

The ministers are not indifferent to the needs of 
their young people; but in the majority of cases the 
young people are indifferent to church obligations, and 
to the advice and counsel of their minister. If our 
young people are looking for some one on whom to lay 
the blame of their present difficulties, they must look 
elsewhere than to the parsonage. 


The Problem of Good“ 


The Wayside Philosopher 


R/T is not commonly understood that good is a 

problem. We talk much about the problem 

of evil, and sometimes we talk about the prob- 

lem of good and evil. Evil is not the problem. 
Good is the problem. Good is the go-ahead part of 
life and evil is a result side of conduct. 

Our motive is to do good and to get good. When 
we act incorrectly and the result is unsatisfactory we 
call that evil. We are all out for the good, and the 
problem is to know what to do and how to do that 
we may realize our desires. 

Good is what we want to do and what we try to 
do, and that constitutes our problem. In other words, 
our problem is to learn how to get what we want, 
namely, good. 

The dark is absence of light. Ignorance is the 
absence of information. Ignorance is not our problem, 
but information is our problem. In other words again, 
lack is not the issue, but supply. 

Clear definition is important to straight thinking. 

. When we see that the dark is not our cause of struggle 
but the presence of light, when we see that ignorance 
is not a foe to be overcome but information is a boon 
to be possessed, when we see that lack is not an enemy 
to be routed but supply is a friend to have, when we 
see that loneliness is not a substance to be cast off and 
that friendships are an acquisition that blesses—then 
we set forth to obtain these treasures which enrich. 

This is not a juggling of words, it is a question of 
facing in the direction we want to travel. For success 
it is all-important to know what is to be desired and 
to know how to get it and where to find it. 

Perhaps it will help us to get this clear if we say 
that our moving purpose is not to avoid the things we 
do not want, but to secure what we do want. Some 
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people call this negative and positive. Those words 
are well understood by some folks but are quite con- 
fusing to others. So far I have avoided using them. 
If we all understand them we shall be perfectly clear 
when we say that it is not the negative we contend 
with but the positive. If those words are not clear 
to us, then we would say that while we very definitely 
do not want some things and situations and very 
definitely do want others, our concentration is not 
upon what we don’t want but is upon what we do 
want. 

We do not care about the unwanted, but we do 
care about possessing the wanted. Let us picture the 
man blazing his way through the forest. He wants to. 
go north. He concentrates upon the north and is 
anxious to keep his course. His concern is not with 
east, south or west. True, he does not want them but 
gives no thought about his not wanting them. He 
thinks north and nothing else. He aims north and 
forgets everything but north. 

So in our life proceedings there is much we do not 
want and will not willingly have, but we do not con- 
centrate upon not getting it. We concentrate upon 
what we do want. The mariner sailing from Liver- 
pool to New York does not think about not going to 
an African or South American port. He concentrates 
upon New York, and will be very much humiliated if 
he lands even at Boston or Baltimore. 

We concentrate upon what we want. We want 
it because we believe that for our purposes it is for 
our good. 

We have used these illustrations to demonstrate 
that the statements with which we began are sound. 
The good is our problem. We want the good, and 
that gives us our task and determines our difficulties. 
In the days before the Panama Canal the mariner in 
New York harbor who wanted to reach San Francisco 
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had mileage and difficulties before him. Both of these 
were established by his purpose to get the good that 
awaited him in San Francisco. San Francisco deter- 
mined that he must make the trip around the Horn. 
It also determined the length of his journey. No evil 
person or thing brought these hardships, or evils if 
you please, upon him. His good gave him these dif- 
ficulties. 

True, he may have been in error as to what good 
there was in it for him. His judgment may have been 
bad. His information may have been incorrect. 
But it was his good that he sought. 

Let us go back to another statement we made at 
the beginning. We said: Everybody wants good. 
I am very sure that that statement will be challenged 
by most of my hearers. Iam just as sure that every 
person who challenges it has not thought the question 
through. They are answering upon the basis that 
those who do wrong are wicked in their hearts. That 
they do wrong because they want to do wrong. 

An examination of the question will convince you 
of your error. The motive which leads us to do what 
we do is the profit motive. We do what we do to be 
profited. This is true whether we rise early, work late, 
go to church, cheat a neighbor, or say our prayers. 
We want to be enriched, and set out to achieve that 
end. 

The man we call a criminal, the embezzler, the 
libertine, the purse-snatcher, the perjurer, all the rest, 
set out to be enriched. They are sadly misinformed. 
_ They are ignorant of what makes one rich. Never- 
theless they seek to be rich. They do what they think 
will do them good and be good for them. In carrying 
out their devices they may ruin their lives, bring suf- 
fering to others, bring an unhappy and destructive 
guilt and fear upon themselves, but they thought 
they were acquiring good for themselves or may be 
others. They sought what in their judgment was good 
for them. 

Some of us make great fools of ourselves and do ig- 
norant and sometimes horrible things in trying to get 
something we call good. Of course none of us in this 
philosophers’ club do that. Philosophers are all wise. 
But we see lots of it in others. Of one thing we are 
sure. No one sets out to make a fool of himself. 
No one sets out toruin himself and make his cup of life 
bitter. When we do such things it is a blunder. 

The cure for this kind of thing is information. 
An ounce of prevention is the slogan for us. That 
prevention is knowledge. Education that makes 
people intelligent, makes them knowing, makes them 
wise, saves them from blunders, saves them from de- 
struction, saves them from poverty of character. 
Education, more education, much education. Not 
more algebra, may be not more literature, more geog- 
raphy, but more knowledge of what improves our 
judgment of what succeeds in making us correct. 

That which is correct never goes wrong. Bread 
properly made never turns out bad. Make your cake 
properly and you never get bad cake. Keep your car 
right and it will always go. 

Some people say that good is always relative. 
Maybe it is, but that is another word that confuses 
many people. You know we pick up words and we 
think they mean certain pictures or facts. Maybe 


they do, but all of us do not see the same pictures at 
the sound of those words. That makes confusion 
when we talk. 

Good is a fixed principle. Good never changes. 
Situations change. A medicine may be perfect for 
diphtheria and destructive if applied to measles. 
The operation that is perfect for an abscess in the ap- 
pendix will at least do no good on an abscess in the ear. 
If that is relative O. K. 

To me the good is improving the situation that 
exists and building the equipment you want. The 
farmer cannot succeed by using his mowing-machine 
to cultivate corn or by using the cultivator to cut hay. 
Good is doing the work, saying the word, thinking 
the thought, expressing the emotion, which does most 
to enrich the life. It never varies. Itnever changes. 
It never fails. It always works. 

What should be done may differ from minute to 
minute. A medicine case is a good thing, but the 
doctor’s head is the hub of the wheel. Right never 
changes, but it requires a knowledge to guide one to 
doing it. Tools and technique differ, but good is al- 
ways the same. 

Now let me say another thing and then we shall 
take a look at the tremendous significance of our 
findings. 

The good is everywhere, and everyone wants it, 
and we are never satisfied until we get it. That is the 
combination which makes life a problem. Here is 
where our problems arise. The problems do not come 
out of any perversion of our world, but out of the good- 
ness of our world. 

Now here is that ‘‘one thing more.” It is our 
growing knowledge bringing the good to our attention 
which is always making us conscious of new work to 
be done, new improvements to be made. 

When I was a boy on the farm sleeping on a 
straw tick we used to empty the old broken straw and 
refill with fresh sweet straw at threshing time. Do 
you remember those old straw ticks? Sometimes the 
favored members of the family had a feather bed on 
top of the straw tick. Then came the mattress. 
Sometimes the mattress filling was corn husks, some- 
times excelsior, sometimes cotton, sometimes hair. 
Knowledge improved upon the old tick, then upon 
the mattress. Knowledge makes the change. Knowl- 
edge leads us on into the good. The good was and is 
always there. As we learn we proceed into it. We 
laugh at what we used to do. Our children are going 
to laugh at what we now do so smirkingly. 

Life is a march of progress, a march into the good. 
Our problems are in the march. No march, no prob- 
lems. The individuals and groups which do not 
progress have no headaches over problems. The 
moon has no crop failures, no dust storms, no problems 
of unemployment, no politics, no crime waves. It is 
dead. I know people who ought to live on the moon. 
Perhaps that is the heaven to which some folks are to 
go. I guess they would be happy there. 

Now the tremendous significance of all this is 
that our world is not a mess, not a failure, not bad. 
It is full of good. The good is free for the getting. 
It requires only knowledge and work to get it. 

The liver and the worker who approaches his 
world thinking it is a bad mess is taking the wrong 
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road. He is leaving the trail and taking to the jungle. 
However much we may seem to disagree about words 
and conclusions, we shall fully agree that there is a 
ereat difference between travel on a road and travel in 
a jungle. It is mighty important which course a fel- 
low takes. 

Set this down for your study: The world is all 
right. The organization as it comes to us or we meet 
it is sound. The confusion results from blunders, and 
the blunders are ours. 

If and when we learn the roads we shall find the 
going is delightful. The bad going is in the rough, not 


on the roads. There are direct roads and circuitous 
roads and there is jungle where travel is impossible. 
The roads are made for travel and the jungle is made 
for other purposes. When we use roads and jungles 
for their proper purposes we get on well. 

The question of going is a question of knowing. 
Our problem is to learn. He who knows well goes 
well. 

When we stop blaming the world and learn the 
world we shall live happy ever after. 

The good is everywhere. Our problem is to 
equip ourselves to use it. 


Liberty and Liberalism at Stake’ 


David Rhys Williams 


WEY theme is not calculated to bring comfort 
\ Bl] and assurance to anyone, but rather to 
S| bring a warning and a challenge. It is 
14} my conviction that the essential thing for 
which this church stands, for which it was organized, 
and for which other liberal churches were organized, 
is threatened today as never before, within the memory 
of anyone now living. 

In the course of the last century the gains of lib- 
eralism in religious, political and social relations have 
been steadily triumphant and spectacular. Today, 
however, liberalism faces a life and death struggle. 
A halt has been called to its hitherto advancing train 
in nearly every country of the world. Asa matter of 
fact, it suddenly finds itself caught in No Man’s Land 
between two contending armies who are fighting a 
bitter struggle with each other for political and 
economic power, and who look with contempt upon 
the rapidly disintegrating forces of liberalism. 

In many lands today a clash of economic interests 
is taking place between labor, on the one hand, and 
capital on the other. There is a continual maneuvering 
on the part of each for the capture of the strategic 
positions of government. At this very moment the 
noise of resounding arms comes to us from the direction 
of Germany. Yesterday it came from Spain and 
Austria and Cuba, and the day before that from Italy 
and Russia and Mexico—and tomorrow we may be 
sure of hearing of still further conflict in other coun- 
tries. 

We are living in one of those great transition 
periods in human history which are characterized by 
upheaval and uncertainty, where the social instru- 
ments which are to save the future are being fashioned 
and hammered into shape by Vulcanian forces. We 
are going through a period comparable to the hectic 
decades which centered about the Protestant Refor- 
mation and the French Revolution. I, for one, am 
glad to be alive in such an age as this. I cannot help 
but feel, however, that we liberals are going to have a 
very precarious time of it. It is not going to be an 
easy life and a merry one,—for any of us. That is, if 
we intend to remain true to our faith. Both the 
radicals and the reactionaries are in a mood to ride 
roughshod over the values which we have historically 


*An address delivered at the Meadville Unitarian Con- 
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championed, and we are going to be sorely tempted to 
surrender our ideals and purposes and desert them for 
one side or the other. And this in spite of the fact 
that the contribution which liberalism has to offer 
mankind was never needed as much as it is at this 
critical juncture in the affairs of civilized society. 

Furthermore, the economic support which lib- 
eralism formerly enjoyed because it served the in- 
terests of the middle class is now being gradually 
withdrawn, especially in Europe, due to the confusion 
and bewilderment among middle-class people as to 
where their interests really lie. 

Without reliable economic support, liberalism is 
going to be hard put to maintain itself. Itis problemat- 
ical whether it can survive at all because the decisive 
role in history has usually been played by economic 
forces. 

1. The appeal of liberalism henceforth must be 
primarily a moral and a spiritual one. 

2. It must address itself to men’s sense of sports- 
manship and fair play. 

3. It must discover idealistic support among all 
classes of society sufficient to mitigate and mollify 
the harshness inevitably involved in any drastic 
change in the foundations of political and economic 
control. 

What constitutes a liberal? What are some of 
the things which liberalism has historically cham- 
pioned? A liberal is one who seeks the fullness of 
liberty, as much for others as for himself. I have yet 
to meet the man who does not believe in the right of 
free speech, free assemblage, free press and free wor- 
ship for himself and his friends. Every Bourbon be- 
leves in civil liberties for himself; likewise every Com- 
munist. A liberal, however, is one who would preserve 
these rights even for those whose viewpoints, attitudes, 
and loyalties are altogether different from and even 
inimical to his own. 

Liberalism has always stood for the respectful 
recognition of individuals and minorities. It has 
claimed that every minority—however hated and de- 
spised—had rights which the majority were bound to 
respect. In politics it has upheld the theory that 
governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, and that there are certain sacred 
precincts which even the State must not invade,— 


such, for example, as the privacy of a man’s home and 
person. 
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A man’s home must be secure against unlawful 
search and seizure. A man’s person must be secure 
against illegal arrest. His innocence must be taken 
for granted until he has been proved guilty before a 
jury of his peers, and his political opinions are simply 
outside of the jurisdiction of government altogether. 

In religion, liberalism has stood for the complete 
separation of Church and State, the freedom of men to 
accept any form of religion they choose, or no religion 
at all. It has proclaimed the sovereignty of conscience 
over all other loyalties. It has even urged men to 
liberate themselves from voluntary enslavement to 
creeds and dogmas. It has protected the heretic and 
nonconformist. 

In social relations it has championed the cause of 
tolerance and mutual helpfulness; equal opportunity 
for all, and special privileges for none, as well as popu- 
lar education and the freedom of scholarship. 

Why is the liberal zealous to guard the liberties 
and the rights of others, and even the rights and lib- 
erties of his enemies? What is the philosophy behind 
his method? What are the motives which prompt his 
strategy? One of the three important motives has 
been suggested by Roger Baldwin, secretary of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Mr. Baldwin says 
that the American Civil Liberties Union defends the 
rights and privileges of the most despised citizen on the 
theory that, wnless these are safeguarded, then our own 
rights and privileges are insecure. Now this is good 
common sense. It is a selfish motive, but it is an in- 
telligently selfish motive. The man who would insure 
his own prerogatives from invasion must be at all 
times ready to spring to defend the prerogatives of 
the lowliest of his brethren. 

The liberty of the other man is the front-line 
trench of our own liberty. However much one is in- 
clined to play favorites in this matter of defence, such 
a temptation must be resolutely resisted because in 
the end it is a dangerous policy. Let the Jew be dis- 
criminated against, and it will be easier to introduce 
discrimination among Gentiles. Let the Negro’s 
rights before the law be ignored, and it will be easier 
to lynch white folks. Let the Communist agitator 
and political insurgent be deprived of just considera- 
tion, and it will be harder to obtain the just treatment 
of even respectable minorities. Let us throw “the 
sincere conscientious objector to war’’ in jail in time 
of war and turn “‘the sincere conscientious objector to 
military training” out of state-owned colleges in 
time of peace, and we have cast the first votes for a 
military Reich-bishop to preside over our religious 
destiny. 

No, the true liberal springs to the defence of his 
neighbor’s liberties because he knows that it is the best 
way to defend his own. The true liberal, however, 
does not stop here. The selfish desire for his own se- 
curity does not exhaust his motivation. The true 
liberal defends his neighbor’s freedom because that 
neighbor may have some important contribution to 
make to the discovery of truth and to the welfare of 
society. His opinion must be granted untrammeled 
expression, whether in speech or print, because he may 
possess some wisdom that others have overlooked. 

How much wiser the world would have been today 
if it had only been wise enough not to suppress what 


it considered to be its fools and heretics. No in- 
dividual, no church, no party, no race, has ever had a 
monopoly of wisdom in the past. It would be a 
strange phenomenon indeed if such a monopoly should 
suddenly come into existence today. Not long ago 
Mr. Hitler made the statement that he was solving 
the problems of Germany for the next thousand years. 
What childish conceit! The true liberal has long ago 
discounted such a probability as being infallible. 
He recognizes the value of hostile opinion. He grants 
his enemy the privilege of speaking his mind because 
his enemy may keep him from making a fool of him- 
self. The true liberal holds that in the free expression 
of opinion there is more likelihood of arriving at sound 
decisions and judgments. 

Finally, the true liberal goes to the defence of his 
opponent and critic, not only as a matter of selfish 
strategy, and not only as a means of encouraging the 
discovery of wisdom and truth, but also for the sake of 
the man himself. The true liberal holds that human 
personality is something precious in itself; that it is 
not to be exploited for ulterior purposes; that the in- 
dividual is not to be used as a means to an end, but is 
to be regarded as a glorious end in himself. The true 
liberal gives general application to the teachings of 
Jesus that the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath. He proclaims the priority of 
man over every institution of society, whether it be 
the Sabbath, the State, the Church, or even the sacred 
institution of marriage. 

The true liberal holds that society has no right 
to sacrifice some individuals for the sake of other in- 
dividuals, or even for the good of the whole. All 
that society has the moral right to do is to protect 
itself from the harmful actions of individuals. To use 
men as pawns in a game, or as cogs in a machine, or as 
stepping-stones to political or economic advantage, is 
to degrade both them and ourselves. Liberalism pro- 
tests against the crushing of individuality by the state 
and the machine. 

Liberalism protests vehemently against the wor- 
ship of Moloch and the Juggernaut. 


“In ancient times, the hungry gods, 
Imaged in wood or stone, 
Enjoyed a living sacrifice 
Of human flesh and bone. 


“Today, the gods, more subtle, lurk 
Where wheels and motors roar, 
Though still the living sacrifice 
Is offered as before.” 


Liberalism proclaims the essential teaching of 
Jesus, which affirms the infinite worth of every in- 
dividual. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
It proclaims the superiority of human rights over 
property rights. ‘Of how much more value is a man 
than a sheep.”’ It proclaims that 

“We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man.”’ 


Is such a religion and philosophy needed today? 


To ask the question is to answer it. Not within the 
memory of anyone now living has the world been so 
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captivated by the promises of dictatorship as at the 
present hour. The lure of dictatorship is a potential 
danger in the United States. If Americans begin to 
succumb in any manner, the liberal will be needed as 


never before—to resist regimentation; to challenge 
coercion and suppression; to mitigate the harshness of 
a totalitarian state. Liberals—your faith is about to 
be tested as never before. 


The Spiritual Field 


George Rowland Dodson 


RIN his effort to make clear his great conception 
of the kingdom of God, Jesus used many 
similes. The kingdom, he said, was like a 
farmer sowing his seed, or a family in which 
there was a loving father and a prodigal son. It re- 
sembled the good Samaritan in the famous story. In 
other respects it was like a piece of silver that was lost 
and found. ‘These parables and stories are inimitable. 
Each of them was used to illustrate certain aspects of 
the kingdom, and the images he employed were drawn 
from the simple daily lite of Palestinian people of his 
time. Ifa great original religious genius should arise 
today with an exalted conception which he wished to 
explain to ordinary men and women, it is reasonably 
certain that he would draw some of his illustrations 
from our modern mechanical, industrial, and commer- 
cial activities. He would make use of the familiar 
images of our life. 

It may be interesting and helpful to consider 
some analogies to the spiritual life drawn from the 
world of applied science. Something of this kind was 
done a generation ago by Henry Drummond, author 
of the still-remembered book, ‘‘Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.’’ President Henry S. Pritchett has 
also pointed out the fact that a human being is in 
some respects like an electrical transformer. A noble 
personality transforms the energy of the natural man 
into love of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. 

Consider now Jesus’ saying that the pure in heart 
are blessed for they shall see God. The inference is 
that only those whose hearts are pure have an ade- 
quate spiritual receiver, only they have the intuition 
of the eternal. In his little book, “The Eternal 
Christ,’’ Dr. Joseph Fort Newton puts the question, 
“What Poets and Prophets See: Is It There?” And 
he answers: 

“To them it is given to behold, with varying de- 
grees of lucidity, an unseen world of spiritual reality, a 
realm of light and truth and beauty whence come all 
compelling inspirations, all inward renewals, all in- 
timations of things to be. The reality of God, the 
sovereign authority of the moral law, the worth of 
the soul and its citizenship in the unseen, the spiritual 
basis of life and society, the beauty of holiness and 
the holiness of beauty—these are the things of which 
they bear witness. With one accord they proclaim 
that life is spiritual activity and intelligence; that the 
underlying and almighty reality is the living God; 
that the visible and tangible world is but a shadow, or 
a symbol, of the real; that the human spirit is akin to 
the Eternal Spirit, and may participate in the abso- 
lutely real life of the universe. They hold, or rather 
they know, that man is a citizen of two worlds, using 
the scenery of one to make vivid the ineffable truths 
of the other; and this insight, if valid, is the supreme 
gift of man.” 


That is, their visions are not the products of crea- 
tive imagination, but what they see is objective reality 
and is visible to all who possess the necessary instru- 
ments of spiritual vision. Incidentally, the thought 
occurs that if the psychic-researchers ever establish the 
fact of survival of personality after death, it will be 
through some medium, that is, through some rare in- 
dividual who has a spiritual receiving apparatus much 
more sensitive and efficient than that possessed by 
ordinary mortals. 

If weare willing toindulge inasublime speculation 
though not a ridiculous one, we may consider it pos- 
sible to establish communication with the inhabitants 
of Mars or some other planet. Electric waves, bearing 
messages of intelligence from other parts of the uni- 
verse, May even now pervade space. Some day we 
may develop the resources necessary to enable us to 
detect them and so to demonstrate the existence of 
life in other worlds than ours. 

Another conception of the greatest importance is 
now coming into philosophy, namely, that of a spirit- 
ual field. The magnetic field is a familiar phenomenon. 
If some iron filings are poured out on a piece of card- 
board and an electromagnet is held beneath it, the 
particles of iron arrange themselves in a certain pat- 
tern. That is, in the magnetic field there are what we 
in our ignorance call “‘lines of force’ that produce a 
certain pattern or order. Now there are competent 
scholars who believe that there are fields of other 
kinds. Thus, Professor William Pepperell Montague 
of Columbia University, New York, in his Ingersoll 
Lecture for 1932, holds that there are at least four 
grades of fields and that there may be more. He calls 
them (1) the mechanical or inorganic; (2) the vital or 
vegetative; (3) the animal or sensory; (4) the personal 
or rational. 

The professor believes that these fields emerge 
successively in evolution and attain to ever higher 
levels until the personal field is reached. The great 
thought then arises that, as in the magnetic field there 
are lines of force which sweep particles of iron into a 
new arrangement and hold them there, so there is a 
spiritual field which tends to bring human lives into 
an order of justice and love. We see how there can 
be a community of spiritual personalities which in 
some highly developed souls experience a union with a 
divine life. The great mystics, the cosmopolitans of 
religion, report that they have ascended to a level at 
which they are conscious of a divine presence in their 
hearts, of contact with immortal spirit. 

If the analogy of the spiritual field holds, what the 
mystics tell us no longer seems impossible, improbable, 
or strange. This is a gain, for it has often happened 
that a sublime conception has been rejected because 
those to whom it was offered had no place for it in 
their thought scheme. Thus, a sensitive personality, 
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feeling the forces active in the spiritual field, must 
naturally seem incomprehensible to one who is con- 
vinced that only the physical field is possible. In this 
way amind that accepts a mechanistic and materialistic 
philosophy as final is shut out from the experience of 
living contact with an over-life infinitely higher than 
ourselves. 

The concept of a spiritual field is not new, but it 
has remained undeveloped until the discoveries of 
modern physics made possible a new approach. No 
one, perhaps, has dealt with the subject more interest- 
ingly and instructively than Dr. John E. Boodin, 
professor of philosophy in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. In his recent book entitled 
“God,” he develops the idea of fields of different 
grades or levels, and he points out some interesting 
implications. Wemay, hesays, “think of the structure 
of the cosmos as a hierarchy of fields. We are familiar 
with such a hierarchy in the human organism. There 
are the fields of the lower centers of the nervous sys- 
tem; there are also the cerebral fields and the psycho- 
logical fields. . . . In the cosmos we must suppose a 
far greater range of fields—electromagnetic fields, 
gravitational fields, chemical fields, organic fields, 
psychological fields, and over and above them all the 
supreme spiritual field which prescribes the architec- 
ture of all the subordinate fields.”’ 

If we accept tentatively this great idea, we see at 
once that it throws light upon certain difficult prob- 
lems. Students of the process of evolution, for in- 
stance, have long felt that neither the Darwinian nor 
the Lamarckian factor alone, nor both together, is 
sufficient to explain the emergence of high forms of life. 
Why should there be evolution at all if nature is only 
the mechanical rearrangement of lifeless blocks? But 
if we posit a divine field, or rather a hierarchy of fields, 
and a nisus or urge towards the highest levels, evolu- 
tionary thought at once escapes from the impasse in 
which it has lingered so long. “For it is from the 
highest level in the cosmos that the lower levels hold 
their order, that is, all order depends in the last analysis 
upon the structure of this divine field.”” This con- 
ception is strikingly like what is true in Aristotle’s 
view of the cosmos, namely, that the universe in all its 
levels is on its way to the divine. The Greek philos- 
opher quaintly says “‘matter has a desire for God.” 

“But,” says Dr. Boodin, “when we speak of God 
as the highest level in the cosmos, we do not have 
reference to space or time or dependence on lower 
levels. God is not to be conceived merely as the highest 
level of evolution, but as an independent life.”” The 
divine must not be conceived as an impersonal field; 
it cannot be less, but rather must be inconceivably 
higher, than what we mean by personality. This is 
not mere speculation or theory. From time to time 
some of the finest and most sensitive intelligences re- 
port that they enjoy a consciousness of the divine 
field, a sense of communion with God in rare moments 
as a beatific vision. 

The eminent philosopher, Professor A. N. White- 
head, in his ‘Science and the Modern World,” ex- 
pressly declares that this sense of the presence of the 
divine which man has experienced through the ages 1s 
of the first importance. He says ‘‘the fact of the re- 
ligious vision, and its history of persistent expansion, 
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is our one ground for optimism. Apart from it, human 
life is a flash of occasional enjoyments lighting up a 
mass of pain and misery, a bagatelle of transient ex- 
perience.”’ 

Those who have not enjoyed this experience and 
who hold as true a mechanical philosophy according 
to which the experience is impossible, will naturally 
regard the statements of the seers and mystics as 
having no objective validity. 

One more inference and that, if true, of the highest 
importance, may be noted. The different levels of life 
are not unrelated. The various fields act and interact 
as parts of a system. ‘“‘Within the whole the material 
order is part of the living order and the living order is 
part of the spiritual order, even as in our own organ- 
isms electrons, atoms, molecules, cells, live their life 
within the field of the whole and can be only thus 
understood.’’ All that is within any field has some 
relation to everything else in that field, and thisis true 
in the highest field of all. 

And why should this not be so? “If no atom can 
be set in motion without affecting the remotest part of 
the universe, shall not new impulses in the spiritual 
field have effect through all time and space?”’ 

The bearing of this concept upon the nature and 
possibilities of prayer is at once evident. As the elec- 
tron or atom is influenced by what goes on in the 
magnetic field, so we may dare believe that a spiritual 
personality may be affected by the emotional states of 
other personalities in the spiritual field. Is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that ardent love and a prayer 
that the loved ones may be blessed is no exception to 
the law that every person or object in a field is affected 
by all changes in the system? At any rate, we see 
how it could be that prayer or loving good wishes may 
be effective in a sense denied by any mechanical 
philosophy. 

This concept of a hierarchy of fields opens up a 
magnificent vista. For several generations and until 
recently the minds of many thoughtful men have been 
imprisoned in a mechanical philosophy according to 
which only the physical is real, the conscious, the in- 
tellectual, the spiritual, being merely a by-product. 
From the prison-house of materialism, ideas of this 
order set us free. We have believed not too much, 
but too little. Life is no longer meaningless, we are no 
longer the sport of whirling atoms, but members of a 
love system in a spiritual field in which there are forces 
that tend to sweep human life, both individual and col- 
lective, into a divine order. We thus attain a radiant 
vision of the meaning of life which becomes a high 
romance. 

* * * 

Six men summoned for jury service had cried off on various 
pretexts. When the judge came to the seventh he was getting 
sarcastic. ‘‘Does your sick wife need your attention?” 

“No, sir; I ain’t married.” 

“What about your business?” 

Csr BVO 

“You think you can spare time to serve on the jury?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“You seem to be the only man who has time to serve his 
country as a Juryman,” said the judge. ‘‘Would you mind telling 
me how it happens?” 

“Sure!”’ replied the juror. ‘‘You’re going to try Jim Billings, 
ain’t you? Well, he shot a dog of mine.””—Montreal Star. 
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THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS 
George A. Gay 


RABSIORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA had 
been opened for regular settlement only 
thirty-five years when a man unique among 
21} us drove over almost impassable roads, ob- 
structed by trunks of fallen trees, heaps of brushwood, 
and other refuse. He was seeking a new home after 
having spent twenty-nine years at Hamilton, N. Y. 
The adventurous preacher who, in 1830, made his way 
from Jamestown, N. Y., to Columbus, Penn., was the 
Rev. Nathaniel Stacy, a native of Massachusetts, or- 
dained at Winchester, N. H., in 1803, a disciple of 
Hosea Ballou, an acquaintance of John Murray, and 
a roving missionary of the Universalist faith. 

Murray (my son) and I have just returned from 
a visit to the town where Stacy lived until his death, 
April 5, 1868. Columbus is a quiet little place just 
off Route 6, between Corry and Warren, Penn. The 
house which Stacy and his son built, the church which 
Stacy made possible, and the headstone of the preacher 
and the headstones marking the resting-places of 
several of his family, remain to remind us of the in- 
defatigable labors of this man, and of his wide and 
beneficent influence. 

“There were giants in those days’’—indeed there 
were, although Stacy, it must be admitted, was but a 
“little giant.”’ He was five feet and one inch in height 
and generally weighed about ninety-nine pounds. 
His greatest weight was one hundred and five pounds. 
Yet, during more than ninety years of existence, he 
traveled thousands of miles, delivered thousands of 
discourses, was influential in the establishment of 
churches in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Michigan, besides delivering his message 
at every cross-roads. At the age of sixty he was 
traveling two hundred and fifty miles a month, over 
roads which made his bones ache, to preach the word 
to those who were calling for him from Erie, Warren, 
Girard, Wellsburg, Cleveland, Akron, West Springfield, 
possibly Meadville, and certainly scores of other places. 

In his memoirs he tells us of the pathetic appeals 
which he received from many places in Warren, 
Erie, Crawford, and Venango Counties, Penn. In 
1835 he went to Ann Arbor, Mich., and there he 
ministered for five years. Then he returned to Co- 
lumbus to be with his children. In 1847 the church 
in which he preached was constructed, and it is still 
in use, although it is now the property of the Greek 
Catholics. He was actively engaged in the ministry 
until 1852, when such a tide of Spiritualism swept 
through his section of the country that his labors were 
interrupted. He spent the last sixteen years of his 
life rendering occasional service as a minister of the 
gospel, cared for by his wife and the children. In the 
History of Warren County which was published in 
1887, under the heading of Columbus Township, there 
is a flattering reference to Nathaniel Stacy which de- 
scribes his contribution to his town, and in this de- 
scription we read these words: ‘‘He lived his religion.” 

In conversing with an elderly lady who barely 
remembered ‘Elder’ Stacy, as he was called, she re- 
marked that everybody was a Universalist in that 
vicinity years ago, but now only a few remain. This is 
another illustration of a failure to perpetuate the or- 


ganization and to increase its effectiveness through the 
years. Yet, Nathaniel Stacy’s labors were not in vain. 
He touched and quickened lives wherever he visited 
or lived, and at Corry, a few nights since, two men 
came to the writer, their faces beaming, because for the 
first time in years they had heard a Universalist 
minister. Both of these men owed their interest in 
the faith to the preaching of Nathaniel Stacy. It is 
well for us to visit the graves of the old heroes of our 
church, to receive the inspiration which results from 
a consideration of their faith, their courage, their per- 
sistence, and their ministry, to rededicate ourselves 
to the task of today while praying for the same zeal, 
devotion, and loyalty to truth which they exhibited. 


A ST. LAWRENCE ALUMNUS* 
Richard C. Ellsworth 


I should like to talk to you for a little time this afternoon 
about the spirit of service as exemplified in the life of a native of 
Jefferson County, a man probably unknown to most of you, a 
man still living and still active in the service of his fellowmen. 
It is eminently proper, before this organization, whose motto 
and watchword is service, an international organization, breath- 
ing the spirit of friendship and good-will, that I should take this 
man’s life as the subject of a talk before a Rotary Club, and par- 
ticularly so before the Rotary Club of Watertown. 

First let me say that the spirit of service is well-nigh uni- 
versal. I am a thorough believer in the innate goodness of man. 
Certainly this spirit is manifested all around us. Schools, hos- 
pitals, helpful organizations generally, are maintained by men and 
women whose thought is for the betterment of mankind, and who 
work for and in them without thought of personal gain. And as 
the man of whom I speak was a graduate of the college at Canton, 
I may be pardoned for dwelling briefly on the spirit of service as 
exemplified by the men and women who nearly one hundred 
years ago set that institution on its way, whose successors have 
nobly carried on, and who undoubtedly furnished inspiration to 
the subject of this sketch. Certainly in those days, long before 
the Civil War, when Northern New York was a new country, the 
spirit of service that founded academies in Malone, Potsdam, 
Canton, Antwerp, Adams, and other places here in the North 
Country, was a spirit not moved by hope of personal gain, but on 
the contrary was moved wholly by the desire to develop, improve 
and build up a strong and educated citizenry for the years that 
were to follow. Poor and struggling, St. Lawrence University, 
as its sister institutions in New York and New England in their 
early days, was built by the sacrifices of people who gave that it 
might live. Not only from friends who had no other thought than 
generosity did its early, and later, support-come. It came from 
devoted teachers, who worked for a pittance, a pittance indeed 
not always paid, who often from their own meager purses provided 
the funds that bought books and apparatus. The trustees gave 
of their time and money that the institution might go on. And 
in one historic case, help actually came from the students of the 
time, who, in one crisis in its career, themselves made up the for 
them staggering sum of one thousand dollars, which went to keep 
the college alive. Happily those days are past. But the spirit of 
service, of devotion to the cause of humanity, remains, as one of 
our most glorious traditions. Happy the college that has to pass 
through the fiery furnace. Nurtured in a college that has of 
necessity conquered of and by itself, the men and women who 
leave its halls have in their minds and hearts the spirit of sacrifice, 
of helpfulness and good-will to all. 

To this college in the fall of 1887 came a student from Jef- 
ferson County, Lyman Ward, native of Hounsfield, graduate of 
the Watertown High School. There was nothing externally 
about Lyman Ward to distinguish him from his fellow students, 
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numbering in that early day less than one hundred—to be exact, 


in the year of his arrival, eighty-four. Yet this spirit of service 
was already at work in Lyman Ward. He had decided to enter 
the ministry, a calling altruistic above all others. Working under 
and with such men as Dr. Gaines, Dr. Lee, Professor Priest, all 
men who had given their lives to the education of youth here in 
‘this North Country, exposed to the great tradition of St. Law- 
rence, it was but natural that the inherent instincts of this young 
man should be nurtured and developed into the full stature of a 
man. 

Graduating in 1892, Lyman Ward for five years served 
parishes of the Universalist Church in New York State, but an 
idea was germinating in his brain. What led him to turn his 
attention to what has become his life work I do not know—per- 
haps even Dr. Ward does not know. But his sympathies had 
been attracted to the case of the poor whites of the South. Much 
was being done for the colored brother, but little for the sub- 
merged tenth of Anglo-Saxon stock. Finally, in the spring of 
1898, giving up his pastoral work in a parish in upper New York 
City, Mr. Ward went to the South with the plan of starting a 
school to train hand and mind. The state of Alabama attracted 
him. Third in illiteracy in the United States, but rich in natural 
resources, impoverished by the war, the plight of the Anglo- 
Saxon stock in that state appealed to Lyman Ward. Two or 
three scattered groups of Universalists in that state, and their 
friends, gave to him what information they could, welcoming at 
the same time the thought of a school such as Mr. Ward had in 
mind. Finally Mr. Ward, without money, without any general 
acquaintance in the state, technically untrained as a teacher, 
decided to locate in the village of Camp Hill, a community of less 
than one thousand people, eighty miles north and east of the 
capital city of Montgomery, in the heart of a region that sorely 
needed schools and teachers. I have noted Mr. Ward’s technical 
deficiencies. He was rich in inward values. He had enthusiasm, 
faith, hope, integrity, generosity, good will, and he was an incur- 
able optimist. 

At Camp Hill there was an abandoned building, with three 
rooms, holes in the roof, and cracks in the floor. The building 
could be rented. ‘‘Here,’” said Mr. Ward to the friends who 
stood around him, ‘‘is the place to begin.” The building was 
rented, and in September, 1898, with one teacher, Mr. Ward, and 
twenty-three students, the Southern Industrial Institute was 
started on its way. 

Now this was Mr. Ward’s idea. There was no money in the 
country. The people whom he sought to aid had no means with 
which to pay tuition or living expenses. The school must be self- 
contained, self-supporting as far as the life of the school was 
concerned. As for money for buildings and for necessary operat- 
ing expenses—well, that was up to him. An incurable optimist, 
having in him the spirit of Dr. Gaines, of Professor Priest and 
their predecessors in the early struggles of St. Lawrence, Mr. 
Ward knew that he would win. Seeking to train the hand as 
well as the mind, for Mr. Ward sensed well the needs of the rural 
communities of the South, the school made an instant appeal. 
The first gift to the Southern Industrial Institute was twenty-five 
cents, brought by a woman who had traveled fifteen miles to give 
it and to see the school, and to say that she wanted her daughters 
to enter it as soon as they were old enough. The gift was ac- 
cepted in the spirit in which it was given. 

Well, how did this school grow? Just as all such institutions 
have grown, just as your hospitals here in Watertown have 
grown, just as other schools and colleges have grown, by the de- 
votion and sacrifice of men and women. For many years Mr. 
Ward’s time was divided between administration at the school, 
and journeys in the North to solicit funds forit. He early gained 
the confidence of men and women of all classes in Alabama. With 
this backing he sought funds in the North. From Omaha to 
Boston he yearly ranged, telling the story of the poor whites of 
the Alabama hills. Gradually the school gained friends, gradually 
more and more men and women, more and more church parishes, 
more and more educational foundations, became interested in this 
round-faced jolly man, who fixed them with his piercing eye, and 
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charmed the dollars out of their pockets for the Southern In- 
dustrial Institute. 

Intensive work had to begin at the Institute from the start. 
A tract of land was rented, but there was no team to work it 
with. So a team of mules was rented, and the work of providing 
vegetables and grain for food was begun. It was several years 
before a team of horses was owned, but at last a friend in the 
North gave the funds with which to purchase one. Today the 
Institute, incorporated, and governed by a board of trustees, of 
which board, however, Mr. Ward is the mainspring, owns some 
400 acres of land, one hundred of which are under cultivation. 
The one ramshackle building, with its holes in the roof (When it 
rains the students in one part of the room sat under umbrellas. 
“Fortunately,” says Mr. Ward, “the roof was sound over the 
teacher’s desk and the blackboard.”’) has now given way to ten 
buildings, ‘all erected by the students themselves. All are of 
wood save one, of which later. The students cut the trees on 
the school land, sawed the lumber up, and put up the buildings. 
There are dormitories for boys and girls, classrooms, a dining-hall 
and a chapel. The farm is equipped and the dairy successful. 
By the way, the story of the genesis of the dairy must be told. 
There appeared at the school one day a lank mountaineer who 
said that he had two children anxious to attend the school, that 
they might learn to read, write and cipher. He said that he had 
no money, but that he could give a cow. Both the cow and the 
pupils were accepted. And that cow, milked for a time by Mr. 
Ward, was the start of the present dairy herd. 

And finally, a few years ago, the Southern Industrial In- 
stitute received a signal mark of confidence from the people of 
Alabama. The state legislature appropriated funds for a build- 
ing, the first time that state funds had been given to a private 
institution. Today the school property is worth—well, I don’t 
know just what the valuation would be, farm and buildings. 
But as to its value to the state of Alabama, there can be but one 
opinion. It has no debt, some two thousand boys and girls have 
had an industria] and academic education, and more than three 
thousand, to Mr. Ward’s deep regret, have had to be refused be- 
cause of lack of accommodation. In a very particular way the 
school is the property of its students, past and present. Mr. 
Ward’s idea was, as I have said, that what was needed was 
trained hands as well as trained heads. The girls do the domestic 
work of the school, learn to sew, and to keep house. They care 
for their own rooms and run the dining hall. The boys do all the 
outside work of the farm and the school. They even made the 
bricks with which was built Good-Will (note the name) Good- 
Will Hall, dormitory for girls. Today there are some one hun- 
dred pupils and twelve teachers. Its graduates, two thousand 
in number, are scattered through the deep South, many of them 
occupying responsible positions in education, finance and trade. 
All are bits of leaven in their communities, helping to make things 
better in the corners where they are. 

I can this afternoon give only the high lights in the history 
of the Southern Industrial Institute. I could tell of Mr. Ward’s 
friendships, North and South, and of his close understanding of 
the work of Booker T. Washington, and of his successor, Dr. 
Moton, of his part in the life of the state of Alabama, of the 
heart interest in the stories he has to tell of his people, of the 
school day, beginning at 5.30 in the morning. I have said 
enough, however, to indicate that Lyman Ward, native of Jef- 
ferson County, graduate of the Watertown High School, graduate 
of St. Lawrence University, is a son of the North Country of 
whom the North Country may well be proud. 

& x xz 

A Union Pacific shopman had been drawn on a Federal 
grand jury and didn’t want to serve. When his name was called 
he asked Judge Pollock to excuse him. “We are very busy at 
the shops,” said he, “and I ought to be there.” 

“So you are one of those men who think the Union Pacific 
couldn’t get along without you,” remarked the judge. 

“No, your honor,” said the shopman. “I know it could get 
along without me, but I don’t want it to find it out.” 

“Excused,” said the judge.—Topeka Capital. 
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IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 

The ninety-third annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliaries convened in Waterloo June 5, 6, 
and 7. All churches were represented by delegates. Officers 
present were: President, Dr. Effie M. Jones; vice-president, the 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner; secretary, Miss Elva Tucker; treasurer, 
H. H. Griffiths; State Superintendent, the Rey. O. G. Colegrove; 
trustees, Mrs. Maud Shane and Herman Lesch. The clergy 
present besides those mentioned were the Rev. F. W. Miller, 
Osage; the Rev. Laura B. Galer, Mt. Pleasant; the Rev. Minnie 
O. Colegrove, Mitchellville; the Rev. H. L. F. Gillespie, Man- 
chester; the Rey. Mr. McKnight (Methodist), Gray, Ia., a visitor; 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, and Dr. Frank D. 
Adams and the Rev. Helen F. Adams, of Oak Park, III. 

All addresses were of a high standard, and held the close 
attention of all. Even the business sessions were well attended 
and marked by great interest. 

The Convention opened with a devotional service led by 
the Rev. Laura B. Galer, emphasizing the value of the Christ- 
like spirit in all our work. Mrs. C. W. Shane welcomed the 
visitors and President Jones graciously responded. The church 
school held a business session and listened to good annual re- 
ports from each school. 

The Wednesday evening address by Dr. Frank D. Adams 
of Oak Park, on “Thirty Years of Living and Preaching,” re- 
vealed the progress made in the last few years. 

On Thursday morning devotional services were led by the 
Rey. F. W. Miller. 

The occasional sermon was preached by the Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove, “Our Mission and Our Message.”’ Dr. Adams assisted 
him in the communion service. Offerings for the Aged Minis- 
ters’ fund at Waterloo and other churches amounted to $42, 
with two other churches yet to hear from. 

The auxiliary societies, W. N. M. A., Church School and 
Y.P.C.U., had business sessions and addresses of interest. 

The fellowship dinner at Black’s was one of the real treats of 
the Convention; the toast by Dr. Adams was much enjoyed, in- 
teresting and heartening. 

The evening address by Dr. Etz, on Universalists in the 
Far East, wasa call to loyal and generous support of practical 
service in world brotherhood. 

The last day of the Convention witnessed breakfast by the 
Y.P.C.U.at Cedar Heights on the banks of the river, with de- 
votional services by the young people. At the church at 9 a.m. 
the Rev. Helen F. Adams gaye an instructive and inspiring ad- 
dress on “‘Some Bigger Things Women Can Do.” 

The closing business session was held. Officers for the 
coming year are: President, Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, Webster 
City; vice-president, the Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Waterloo; secre- 
tary, Miss Nellie Housden, Des Moines (for Waterloo); treasurer, 
Richard Shane, Waterloo; trustee for three years, E.A. Patter- 
son, Des Moines (for Mitchellville). Place of meeting next 
June, Webster City. 


Resolutions were passed asking for reduction in appropria- 
tions the coming year; encouraging an increase in services at 
Boone, sale of West Union church, the deeding of property to the 
Convention at Waterloo and Osage; appreciative of the services 
of the State Superintendent, the splendid addresses of the speakers 
and the hospitality of the Waterloo parish. 

The auxiliaries selected their officers for the coming year: 
Church school—President, Elston Herrold, Webster City; vice- 
president, Virginia Tornquist, Mitchellville; secretary, Philip 
Norris, Webster City; treasurer, Robert Housden, Waterloo. 

The W. N. M. A. re-elected the officers of last year: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth Stoughton, Osage; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Belle Harbin, Waterloo. 

The Y. P. C. U. plan to send one or two young people to 
the Institute at Turkey Run, Indiana, this summer. Officers: 
President, Eunice Davis, Mt. Pleasant; vice-president, Dick 
Shane, Waterloo; secretary, Dorothy Willets, Mt. Pleasant; 
treasurer, Georgiana Butcher, Mitchellville. 


The closing address at 11 a. m. Friday by Dr. Etz, on “Living 
Coals,” brought the 1935 Convention to a close. 

The splendid work of H. H. Griffiths has resulted in putting 
trust and permanent funds in good condition for security for the 
future. We face the future with courage, faith, and hope, for 
better days to come. 


* * * 


JAPANESE CHRISTIANS SEND MESSAGE TO AMERICA 


A message from the National Christian Council of Japan 
has been received by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, emphasizing a spiritual unity between Chris- 
tians of the West and of the East, transcending national and 
racial differences. The message from the Japanese organization 
was sent in response to an address by Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches, while in Tokyo. 

The message was, in part, as follows: 

“We reciprocate from the depths of our hearts your desire 
for a better understanding and finer relations between your 
nation and our own. We, too, are deeply concerned about the 
misunderstandings and forces that would destroy the traditional - 
and unique ties of friendship which for three-quarters of a century 
have characterized the relationship of our nations. 

“Especially do we yearn that the Christians of the United 
States and the Christians of Japan shall in their thoughts and 
attitudes transcend national and racial differences and difficulties; 
and through their common faith and their common Lord, be 
bound together by a bond which the strain of the social, economic 
and political changes of our day shall be utterly unable to break. 

‘We are burdened with a consciousness of the special re- 
sponsibility which rests upon us as Christians not only to 
strengthen the bond of brotherhood between the Cnristians of 
America and Japan, but to clear up misunderstandings, remove 
fears, and mediate friendship and good will between our two: 
peoples and governments. 

“It is, moreover, our hearts’ desire and unceasing prayer to 
God that our nation’s relations with her neighbors shall always. 
be such as to hasten the coming of peace and goodwill among na- 
tions everywhere. 

“Your honored president and fraternal messenger, Dr. Ivan 
Lee Holt, comes to us at a critical yet creative time, and we are 
confident that his visit will contribute much toward strengthening 
the mystic ties which bind us to each other and greatly help to 
create that better understanding between our nations for which 
we mutually earnestly pray and strive.” 

* * * 


PERSIA CRACKS DOWN ON FAMED PEACEMAKERS. 


Persia, or Iran, as now she wishes to be called, has used 
governmental power to suppress one of the world’s most inter- 
esting peace organizations—the members of the Bahai religion. 
Persecuted for a generation in Turkey, extolled by scholarly 
writers on non-violent religion, the Bahais have enjoyed consid- 
erable freedom in Persia, the land of their spiritual birth. An 
edict of the authorities has now closed all their schools, some of 
them outstanding for their size and influence. 

The ostensible reason, announced by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, was their failure to comply with the government program 
of education, in that they closed on Bahai holidays, which are not 
recognized as official. The actual reason was, however, that 
Shogi Effendi, their spiritual leader in Haifa, Palestine, petitioned 
the League of Nations that it secure for Persian Bahais official 
recognition by the government and the right to elect a represen- 
tative to the Majlis, or Parliament. As a result the government. 
punished them by shutting down all their educational institu- 
tions. 

The new Minister of Education is pushing the development 
of a comprehensive educational system. There is, however, a 
noticeable tendency toward militarization, all students of all 
schools being required to drill three afternoons a week. This 
drill started for a celebration, but has been made permanent in 
Teheran and will doubtless soon be permanent in the provinces. 
The military budget is rising here in line with the rest of the world. 
—Nofrontier News Service. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WAS MARTIN LUTHER A MANIAC? 


To ihe Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of The Christian Leader for June 8 you publish an 
outline of the address by the Rev. Edward Archer Day of Ohio, 
delivered before an audience of Roman Catholics. In this ad- 
dress Mr. Day quotes Martin Luther (of course to the delight of 
the Roman Catholics) as saying, “‘If a man has faith in Christ, 
he can commit murder or adultery a thousand times a day and 
still his salvation will be secure.” 

A thousand times a day is going some even for a modern 
“stream-liner.”’ Luther at least knew enough not to talk like 
an idiot. I challenge the quotation. It was probably put into 
the mouth of the reformer by some theological opponent. From 
internal evidence alone I am confident that Luther never said it, 
and that to attribute these words to him is slander. Let us have 
the authority for the quotation, if there is any. If Luther did 
make such a statement, I for one will remove his name from my 
list of heroes and write him down as an insane brute. 

Frank Oliver Hall. 


ra ES 


MR. LEDYARD AND PREACHING THE BIBLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Ledyard’s sermon on “‘preaching the Bible’”’ is striking, but, 
if one gives it a little thought, not very convincing. Take what 
he says about the epistle of James, for instance. He calls it “so 
violent a protest against injustice to the masses” that he does not 
wish to read it to his congregation. I do not know the Bible as 
well as Mr. Ledyard does, and my impressions of the epistle of 
James were pretty hazy, so I thought I would read it. I did, 
and I was a good deal surprised. To be sure, the first five verses 
of the fifth chapter, which Mr. Ledyard especially urges all to 
read, say some very bitter things about the rich. But there are 
fifteen other verses in that chapter, and four other chapters, and 
I suppose a minister could preach on some of these other parts 
of the epistle and still be “preaching the Bible.”” He could take 
for his text, “If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God,” 
or, “Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to 
wrath,” or, ‘‘In many things we all stumble,” or, “If any man 
thinketh himself to be religious, while he bridleth not his tongue 
but deceiveth his heart, this man’s religion is vain.” In fact 
aman could preach the Bible every Sunday for a year, taking all 
his texts from James, and never once using “‘Come now, ye rich, 
weep and howl for your miseries that are coming upon you.” 
It is James, too, who says, “Pure religion and undefiled before 
our God and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted from the world”— 
not, ‘Pure religion and undefiled is this, to condemn capitalism 
and bar the rich from the kingdom of heaven.” 

Mr. Ledyard does not always quote as accurately as would be 
expected from one who, as he says, knows and has studied both 
the Old Testament and the New. He quotes Leviticus 25 : 37 
thus, “‘Thou shalt not let out thy money to interest,’ and adds, 
“To make it perfectly clear, Leviticus 25 : 36 says, ‘Thou shalt 
take no interest or increase.’’’ But in my Bible (American Re- 
vision, and the King James version varies only slightly) Leviticus 
25 : 35-37 reads: ‘‘And if thy brother be waxed poor, and his hand 
fail with thee, then thou shalt uphold him; as a stranger and a 
sojourner shall he live with thee. Take thou no interest of him or 
increase, but fear thy God, that thy brother may live with thee. 
Thou shalt not give him thy money upon interest, nor give him 
thy victuals for increase.” This does not say, “Thou shalt take 
no interest or increase,’”’ but thou shalt take no interest from thy 
brother if he is poor. Deuteronomy 23 : 20 says plainly that one 
may lend upon interest to a foreigner (stranger in the King 
James version). And in the parable of the talents the servant 


who received one talent is severely rebuked because he did not 


invest the money so that his master might receive his own 
“‘with interest.” 


‘ing extreme radical social and economic doctrines. 


Mr. Ledyard finds in the verse from Ecclesiastes, ‘‘The profit 
of the earth is for all,’’ complete condemnation of the entire 
profit system. Does anyone really believe that the word here 
translated profit means what we mean when we speak of the 
profit system? 

Another quotation which Mr. Ledyard gives is from Micah 
2:21, ““Woe to them that covet fields and seize them; and houses 
and take them away; and oppress a man and his house, even a 
man and his heritage.” But if Mr. Ledyard will turn to Numbers 
23 : 50-53, he will read that Jehovah commanded the children of 
Israel to drive out the inhabitants of the land of Canaan, destroy 
their property and take possession of their land. 

I am not expressing any opinion about the so-called social 
gospel. I am simply pointing out that Mr. Ledyard is wrong if 
he believes that preaching the Bible means, necessarily, preach- 
A deep-dyed 
conservative can preach the Bible just as consistently and sin- 
cerely as any radical. 

You can prove anything from the Bible if you select isolated - 
passages here and there. You can easily prove that war is right, 
that Jesus himself taught it. He is called the Prince of Peace, 
but he said, “I come not to bring peace, but a sword.”’ You can 
prove endless punishment from the Bible. You can prove that 
God is a God of wrath, cruel and vengeful. But Mr. Ledyard is 
a minister of a church which teaches that God is a God of love, 
just and merciful, and we can prove that from the Bible, too. 

N.E.S. 


* * 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN AFTER DEATH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a recent issue of The Christian Leader, my attention was 
arrested by a thought in the article, ‘“The Universalist Hell,” by 
George C. Felch. The thought in question voiced the jibes of 
other faiths regarding the Universalist belief that ‘‘a person can 
be ever so mean, sinful and wicked all his life, and when he dies 
he goes to heaven just the same.” 

As a matter of fact, am I wrong in my conclusions that, 
while the Universalist leaders are very devoted and loyal to their 
belief that eventually all souls will arrive at harmony with God, 
they are seemingly at a loss to propose or outline any method by 
which this harmony with God is to be attained? In the article 
cited, the brother asserts that no other church teaches future 
punishment so inexorably as does the Universalist; that there is 
no escape therefrom by pleading the atonement of the Saviour. 
If I get his thought, final harmony with God is to be attained by 
the course of future punishment. 

As I have suggested, the Universalist faith is extremely lame 
in the fact that it seemingly ignores the clear teachings of the 
Scriptures on the method by which all things are to be gathered 
into Christ in due time. There are two diverse theories or doc- 
trines covering the method by which the salvation of the human 
race is assured; namely, the pagan philosophy of the immortality 
of the soul, and the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead. In connection with the theory (nothing more or less 
than a theory) of the immortality of the soul, the idea of future 
punishment may have somewhat of a place as a method of at- 
taining ultimate perfection; but in the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, there is no place for any thought of 
future punishment. 

The prevalent thought derived from the theory ofthe 
immortality of the soul is that at death something undefinable 
and mysterious, but incapable of dying, leaves the mortal dust, 
and enters upon a continuous éxistence for either weal or woe. 
This may be good philosophy, but I have searched the Scriptures 
in vain to find it; neither does science sanction such a thought. 
In view of such a belief, the Universalist has no ready or con- 
vincing answer to such jibes concerning his faith regarding the 
non-Christian of the present age, and he must uphold a method 
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of punishment after death as the best solution of the prob- 
lem. 

Now, the Christian teaching, as plainly stated by our Lord 
and elaborated by the apostle Paul, is an entirely different view 
from that of the immortality of the soul. Our Lord taught that 
death is not a mere separation of the body and the so-called soul, 
but an utter end of all the faculties of body and mind, the destruc- 
tion of the basic matter manifesting any and all of the capabilities 
of life. Associated with this definition, our Lord taught a resur- 
rection from the dead, the one doctrine which distinguishes the 
Christian religion from all other religions of the world. 

Moreover, our Lord taught a resurrection for all: they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and those having 
done evil things, to a resurrection of judgment (Krisis). Now,a 
Krisis carries no meaning of punishment, though it might mean 
something preceding punishment—it is a trial, a deciding. At 
any rate, our Lord teaches that those who have done evil things 
are to have a trial or testing, which will later result in a resurrec- 
tion; and we elsewhere learn that the resurrection is the divinely 
appointed method of bringing every one of His rational creation 
into harmony with the Heavenly Father. 

In his noble exposition of the subject of the resurrection of 
‘the dead, 1 Cor. 15, the apostle Paul elaborates on the method 
by which the resurrection of the dead is to be accomplished. He 
explains that there will be two great orders of resurrection, a 
celestial or heavenly order, and a terrestrial or earthly order. Of 
the heavenly order, there will be three great ranks or divisions; 
namely, one of the sun glory, one of the moon glory, and another 
of thestar glory. There willalso bea phase of resurrection which 
he defines as the terrestrial glory. We are safe in concluding 
that these four great divisions of resurrection will eventually in- 
clude all the multitudinous creation of rational beings, both of 
things in heaven and which are on earth. 

Now, where the Universalist faith falls down, so to speak, is 
in ignoring these great orders of resurrection as separate steps in 
the Divine Purpose, whereby the Heavenly Father designs to 
gather together all things in Christ. For instance, let us sup- 
pose that during what we designate as the Gospel age, now in 
progress, the divine Purpose is to call out the great group to con- 
stitute the sun glory; this is the great calling of the church in the 
current age, to a heavenly glory. It is foolishness to imagine that 
the mean or sinful or wicked are in any way responding to the call 
of the present age; consequently they can never attain to a part 
in the heavenly phases of the resurrection. We are very certain, 
however, that such will participate in a later phase of the resur- 
rection, designated as the terrestrial or earthly glory, and be 
among the “‘all things” eventually gathered in Christ. 

Our Lord certainly taught that there will be a “world to 
come’”’ wherein sins will be forgiven, Matt. 12 : 32. For the word 
“world,” he used the term aion, meaning an indefinite period of 
time, age, or dispensation. What is the purpose of such an age? 
Will it not be for the Krisis, the trial, the testing of any and all 
not able to respond to the call of the present age to seek a heavenly 
resurrection? We may feel assured that there will be no punish- 
ments in that age for anything done in this age, though there will 
be prunings and restraints administered the same as there are in 
this age. The “rod and the staff” will be used by the Good Shep- 
herd in every age for the comfort and guidance of the sheep of 
every age. And at the end of that age there will be a resurrection 
for all who have attained the standards of that age, though it will 
not be to a resurrection of the sun glory, it will be to a lower 
phase of the heavenly glory compared to the star. Thus there 
will be successive ages, each for the resurrection or raising up of 
any and all who shall not at that time have developed the ideal 
of sonship in thought and deed. 

The revealed purpose of God is to make man in Hisown 
image and likeness; not some men, nor a final generation of man- 
kind, but every individual of the race, from the first man down, 
even including the Neanderthal man, if you wish. And the divine 
method is also clearly revealed; it is by the imposition of death on 
every man, and the unalterable arrangement of the resurrection 


from the dead. Through the wise and beneficent provisions of 
the various phases or orders of resurrection, every man will even- 
tually be included and brought into the great divine family; but 
every man in his own order. The believers of the Gospel Age 
will be raised to the glory of the sun, like our glorious Lord, to be 
with him in all the glories of the heavenly order of resurrection; 
but the mean, the sinful, and the wicked can never attain the 
glories and honor of the First or Chief Resurrection, though 
they will surely participate in the later but inferior glories of 
the terrestrial resurrection. 

The term resurrection generally means a standing up or 
raising up into life. The divine way of raising humanity from 
death to life is not by any system of future punishment for short- 
comings in a previous age or state of existence; in fact, that would 
neither be Love nor Justice. The divine way is forgiveness, not 
once nor twice nor seven times, but until seventy times seven; 
but meanwhile the mean or sinful or wicked are losing the re- 
wards offered for seeking to enter sonship during the current 
age. 

Not many thinking minds stop to consider that if the wages 
of sin is death, God could not be altogether holy if He should im- 
pose additional punishmen't or wages after death. Death cancels 
every human obligation to God, for in death the penalty forsin 
has been paid. If I should be sinful or wicked in the age to come, 
any wages or punishment for that will be in that age; and the 
punishment will be the loss of attainment of the rewards and 
honors of that age, and the assignment to a place of lower dignity 
and honor in the great divine family. 

It is the indefensible teachings regarding future punishment 
which have created agreat gulf between believers and unbelievers, 
between the church and the world, and built up a vast body of 
unscriptural theology concerning death and hell. Countless 
thousands of humanity fear death simply because they have been 
taught false notions of what may happen to them after death. 
They should be taught that ever hovering over the grave is the 
beautiful bow of promise of the resurrection of the dead; and that 
consequent upon the resurrection, the portals of endless life are 
ever swinging open wide; then the Spirit and the Bride shall say, 
“Come; and let whosoever will partake of the Water of Life 
freely.” 

P.M. Silloway. 

Windham, Mont. 
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STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some of us supposed that the General Convention in Worces- 
ter in 1933 settled for us two questions: (1) That the preamble to 
the constitution presented by the Joint Commission was not what 
we wanted; but rather that it should be amended to commit 
the movement to a theistic position, which has since been done. 
(2) That we were not ready for a merger with the Unitarians or 
anyone else; but were ready to cooperate with others in: a fellow- 
ship of free churches. 

Now comes in the Leader of June 1 your very full report of 
the 110th annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
recently held in Boston, and among other things you give the re- 
port of the Commission of Appraisal. Herein under the sub-title 
“The Free Church Fellowship,’’ appear two interesting items: 
(1) “The desire to restore the original and more inclusive word- 
ing of the preamble to the constitution of the Free Church,” and 
(2) “The hearty approval of the efforts of the Young People’s 
Religious Union to bring about an early merger with the Young 
People’s Christian Union,’ with the further statement, “It is 
significant and reassuring that once again the young people are 
taking the lead and opening the way for the rest of us.” 

Our Unitarian friends evidently do not give up easily what 
they have set their hearts upon. 

Universalists should be equally tenacious. 


Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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New Rays of Light 


Toward the Rising Sun. By William 
Gayley Simpson, with a biographical 
sketch by Jerome Davis. (Vanguard 
Press. $2.35.) 

Is it the religious quality, or is it the 
greater challenge of some men’s philosophy 
that forces us to consider the personal life 
of the author along with what he says? 
We pick up the average book of philosophy 
or sermons and are little concerned with 
the life of the writer. We are not even 
much interested in the lives of economists 
whose revolutionary proposals we adopt. 
But somehow Jesus, St. Francis, Luther, 
Gandhi, Kagawa—whose teachings have 
changed the world—are known more by 
their lives than by their words. 

Those who oppose Bill Simpson will 
perhaps find less favorable analogies for 
the living quality of his teaching. Perhaps 
they are right. Perhaps Bill is a “‘corrup- 
tor of youth.” Of one thing all are agreed, 
that in his case life and teachings are in- 
extricably bound together. 

Bill gained his reputation as America’s 
greatest exponent of Franciscanism by ac- 
tually living the Franciscan life. For seven 
years he lived in cast-off boxes, ate beggar’s 
food, and wore ragged sacks on his feet. 
His present Nietzschean teaching is again 
notable because he is actually living a self- 
reliant life. He speaks not as a professor 
commenting upon German philosophy in 
the mystic quiet of a library, but as a 
Zarathustra coming down from his moun- 
tain to challenge men with the life of the 
summit. 

Our good successful preachers will leave 
nothing favorable to Bill unchallenged. 
To plead his self-sacrifice for ideals is to 
get the retort that he is the most self- 
centered of individuals, sacrificing every- 
thing else to his own desires. Even his 
conscientiousness is decried as hypocrisy. 
Very well, leave him without a leg to stand 
on. Yet he remains a great inspiration for 
those of us whose daily meat is to thank 
God, with Lao Tze, for our failures. We 
who are bored when headline preachers 
move their crowds with an appeal to sacred 
relics of the mind, are cheered to attempt 
another failure by Bill’s unquenchable, 
though lonely, fire. 

Post war depression turned the German 
idealistic youth movement into Hitlerism. 
Similar circumstances, forcing a realistic 
grappling with hard facts, may be re- 
sponsible for the change in Bill Simpson. 
Whatever the cause, the arguments for the 
new point of view are given with masterful 
clarity and force in ‘‘Toward the Rising 
Sun.”’ In it you sit with the author in the 
poetic beauty of his mountain in the 
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Catskills and feel the flush of the new day. 

Although Simpson is not at all sympa- 
thetic to Hitlerism, there is a parallel be- 
tween the two points of view. Both seek 
economic self-sufficiency, strive racially 
for the super-man, oppose feminism, and 
are hostile to the deadening conventionali- 
ties of church and society. But in spite 
of the parallels Simpson is much more of 
an Emersonian anarchist than a totali- 
tarian. 

Church leaders consider Bill Simpson a 
menace, and with good grounds. Bill 
touched bottom economically in his seven 
years of Franciscan life, and his reaction is 
somewhat the same as that of the Russian, 
German, and Mexican people when they 
got to the bottom of the ladder. Perhaps 
the entausiastic disgust which Jesus felt 
toward the organized religion of his day 
was due to the fact that he too had been at 
the end of the rope economically. 

If America is immune from financial 
disaster the philosophical readjustment of 
men like Simpson may be merely an amus- 
ing study. However, Socialists prophesy 
a period of economic chaos even in the 
United States, and Republicans lament 
that it has already begun. If real depres- 
sion does come, Bill Simpson will be read 
with enthusiasm by millions who would 
now burn his books. Bill’s “Sun” ignites 
stores of hidden energy within the indi- 
vidual when all external supports have 
fallen away, but it is a fire consuming all 
human props, which, as Bill sees it, hold 
men down rather than holding them up. 

It is strange that the men whom God 
called to be His special prophets in the 
pulpit during the World War did not re- 
main in the active ministry. We follow 
Norman Thomas, A. J. Muste, and Bill 
Simpson in the paths of peace now that it 
is no longer dangerous, but the men of real 
genius are no longer with us. Our apolo- 
gies for the situation only suggest that the 
church is failing, in the eyes of these ac- 
knowledged prophets, in its purpose of 
being a kingdom-building agency. We are 
smug enough to think that the prophet is 
out of step and deserves the crucifixion he 
receives. Church secretaries assume that 
the test of a man’s fitness for the ministry 
is the immediate success and quiet of his 
church, and they take a neutral position 
in the struggle of the hard-pressed pioneer. 

This ecclesiastical indifference may be 
another reason for Bill’s ‘severity with our 
Christian morality. But he is not so severe 
as will be our critics in the future. If you 
would understand the language of to- 
morrow, try ““Toward the Rising Sun.” If 
the new rays of light hurt rather than vital- 
ize, it may be asign of unfitness for the new 
day of honesty and genius. 

Philip F. Mayer. 

West Groton, Mass. 
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Prayer 
Can Prayer Be Answered? By Mary 
Austin. (Farrar and Rinehart. $1.00.) 


An American of singular genius left us 
when Mary Austin died last year. The 
present reviewer had the privilege of 
meeting her once and enjoying an hour’s 
conversation. It was an experience not 
very impressive at the moment, but it left 
behind a recollection of strange personal 
power—as if one had received far more 
than one-knew at the time of meeting. 
This little book on Prayer is Mary Austin’s 
last work. Twenty-seven books bear her 
name. This one comprises two magazine 
articles. It will puzzle anyone who picks 
it up expecting to read a simple testimony 
to the efficacy of prayer in the Christian 
life. True, Mary Austin was brought up 
a Methodist; but she had strayed a fair 
distance from Methodist conventions, 
when she came upon the truth of prayer 
through playing poker. Most of us must 
innocently accept her statement that 
poker is played with the deepest level of 
what is called the card sense; and we are 
not equipped to contradict her when she 
asserts that the card sense is located near 
the prayer sense. 

Mary Austin gained the beginning of her 
belief in prayer from the Paiute Indians. 
They prayed, not to a god, but to a prin- 
ciple existing in all created life; yet she de- 
scribes this principle as being like a Friend, 
alive and kindly. ‘“‘When you _ had 
climbed up to the Friend by rhythmic 
motions and noises you laid hands on him, 
and the thing you wanted happened.” 
From this interest in Indian methods of 
prayer there issued personal experiment 
and study extending over thirty-five years 
of her life. She turned her attention to 
the saints of Early Christianity, and she 
realized that among them, as among sav- 
ages, prayer was not so much a thing asked 
as a thing done—a linking of the individual 
human mind with supernal sources of 
power. She had reason to believe that a 
most threatening cancer had been cured by 
her prayer, although she never shaped any 
petition to that end. She makes one re- 
mark which provokes reflection, in the 
confession that she feels more interest in 
Catholic prayer than in Protestant prayer, 
because in Catholic prayer she finds that 
one participates in the actual gestures of 
the prayer process, while in Protestant 
prayer one tends merely to ape the motions 
of the prayer leader. ‘‘The whole philos- 
ophy of Christian prayer is that there is 
something in the universe which is re- 
sponsive to the activating principle of hu- 
man endeavor. Personally I find the 
whole cycle of prayer gesture is more suc- 
cessfully performed when addressed to a 
personality.” 

(Continued on page 798) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT 


(May we share with our readers another 
excellent report?) 


The church school of the Universalist 
Church of the Redeemer in Newark looks 
back over the past year with a feeling of 
some satisfaction. Although the member- 
ship is not large, numbering about sixty- 
five, the attendance is very constant, and 
the activities many and varied. The re- 
sults achieved have been possible because 
of the enthusiastic and steady cooperation 
of a staff of loyal teachers and eager pupils. 

The classes in the church school include 
a primary and kindergarten department 
under the direction of Miss Dorothea 
Hicks, assisted by Miss Eleanor Wicks 
and Miss Margaret Duncan; a cradle 
roll department, under the superintendency 
of Miss Emma Krementz, with nearly 
fifty members; three classes for boys in the 
intermediate grade; two classes for girls 
in the intermediate grade; one class of 
adult women; and one class of young 
men known as the Young Men’s Discus- 
sion Class, under the direction of the 
pastor. 

The meetings of the church school board 
have been held monthly from September 
to June, and have been preceded by supper 
served by one of the teachers, Mrs. Harry 
Kussmaul, assisted by the Clara Barton 
Guild girls. This method of having sup- 
pers precede the monthly business meet- 
ings has worked exceedingly well, resulting 
in a nearly perfect attendance of teachers 
and officers at every meeting. There has 
rarely been a board meeting at which less 
than fifteen have been present. 

Beginning last September, the church 
school board adopted for its study program 
the closely graded lessons, edited by Dr. 
Sidney Weston, and the result has been 
eminently satisfactory, with growing in- 
terest on the part of teachers and pupils 
in the lesson material. 

The church school has always been self- 
supporting. This year its contributions 
to work in which it has been interested 
have been rather more than usual. It 
has contributed to each of the three special 
offerings—the International Friendship 
offering, the American Friendship offering, 
and the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee offering. The school has paid its 
per capita tax to the General Sunday School 
Association, and has also made a contribu- 
tion to that organization. The school 
made a liberal pledge to the Newark 
Community Chest, which has been paid in 
full. It has contributed to the Fresh Air 
Fund, and at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas prepared baskets of food for needy 
members of the parish. The school also 
made a generous contribution to the 
church treasury for general church ex- 
penses. 


Last year, the school sent two delegates 
to the Murray Grove Institute. This 
year it is sending three delegates and again 
paying all expenses. These delegates will 
pe Miss Susie Dennis, Miss Miriam Roege, 
and Miss Dorothy Wicks. 

In spite of these considerable expenses, 
the school closes its year with all bills paid, 
and with a substantial balance in the 
treasury. The school’s budget is met by 
voluntary contributions on the part of 
members through the envelope system, and 
by the giving of one entertainment each 
year, to which a nominal admission is 
charged. 

Special occasions during the past year 
have been marked by special services. 
Early in the autumn Rally Day was held, 
with a special candle lighting service. 
There was a beautiful pageant at Christ- 
mas time, directed by Miss Miriam Roege, 
who participated in the same pageant at 
the Murray Grove Institute last summer. 
At Thanksgiving, at Christmas, at Easter 
and on Mothers’ Day other special pro- 
grams were given, employing different 
classes in various ways. At appropriate 
times during the year, an unusual and in- 
teresting ritual arranged by Mr. Shinn, 
the assistant superintendent, in which 
members of the school led the prayers and 
responses, was used with great success. 

The Children’s Day service of June 9, 
which took the place of the usual morning 
church service, was well attended by the 
school and by members of the church and 
congregation. On that occasion there was 
distributed the seventh number of The 
Church School News. 

At the final meeting of the year for the 
church school board it was decided to hold 
a summer conference of the board in 
August, at the summer home of the su- 
perintendent, in the Catskill Mountains. 
This will probably be late in August, and 
at that time, in addition to enjoying the 
mountain hikes and other advantages of 
the locality, the program for the coming 
year will be fully discussed and arranged. 

Harold S. Latham, Superintendent. 


* * 


FROM SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Our school year terminated on the 20th 
of May and the next two weeks found us 
busy getting out cards and credits, and all 
the other things which accompany finals 
in all schools. 

Four of our young people completed the 
eighth grade, one boy and three girls. 
They are all planning to enter high school 
in the fall. 

Considering the illness and other breaks 
which have occurred in our regular routine, 
the year has been fairly successful. From 
the last reports I am sure you will be able 
to appreciate the financial strain through 
which we have passed. 


Iam aware of the fact that the condition 
which produced these circumstances is felt 
everywhere, but I hope that things will 
be better another year. 

We were very glad to have Dr. Etz visit 
us in May. We are always glad to wel- 
come friends from our churches anywhere. 

We hope you will all have a pleasant 
summer. 

Annie B. Willis. 


* * 


INSTITUTE NOTES 


Murray Grove: The following schools re- 
port that they will have delegates at 
Murray Grove: Newark, N.J.; Brooklyn, 
Penn. Who is next? 

Ferry Beach: From personal letters we 
hear that there will be delegates at 
Ferry Beach from Messiah Church, 
Portland, Maine; Brockton and Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn. Assoon 
as you decide send the word to us. 

Turkey Run: The actual names of 
churches planning to send delegates 
have not reached us, but we do know 
that interest and enthusiasm for this 
institute are running high. Send the 
word on. 

ORGANIZED TEACHERS FIGHT 
WAR 


Throughout the world, it is generally 
recognized that teachers have an un- 
paralleled opportunity to help in war pre- 
vention. In several Latin American na- 
tions, they have taken the initiative in 
moves to delete from textbooks all na- 
tionalistic references ungenerous to other 
peoples; similar progress has recently 
been reported in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; in France, particularly, astonishingly 
drastic action has been taken by repre- 
sentatives of 80,000 school teachers, first 
in the fall of 1933 and reaffirmed in 1984, 
in vigorously stating their refusal to in- 
doctrinate children with superpatriotism, 
or even to take part in war, threatening to 
aid a general strike rather than fight. 

Significant, therefore, is the fact that the 
American Federation of Teachers, af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and organized extensively in many 
parts of the country, recently devoted an 
entire bulletin to anti-war discussion. 
We give below important extracts. After 
pointing out the danger from increasing 
armaments, it says: 

“Resolved, that this convention of the 
A. F. of T. declares itself unalterably op- 
posed to imperialistic war, to militarism, 
and to the preparations of war; and be it 

“Resolved, that the A. F. of T. call upon 
the teachers of the country to recognize 
their duty as educators to train the youth 
to oppose imperialistic actions and war 
preparation; and be it further 

“Resolved, that this convention in- 
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struct its representatives in the councils of 
the American Federation of Labor to urge 
that the A. F. of L. take the initiative for 
the immediate establishment of a genuine 
united front of labor organizations, to- 
gether with liberal and anti-war bodies, on 
a platform of opposition to war, militarism, 
and armaments, no matter how much these 
organizations may differ on other ques- 
tions. 

“Education is the hope of a better and 
saner social order. True education should 
make of our children not only guardians 
of our Revolutionary and constitutional 
heritage but also pioneers of this new so- 
ciety—a society built upon the principle 
of cooperative effort for the benefit of all 
and not upon special privilege or personal 
gain for the few. Not the development of 
robots but the development of character 
should be our educational goal. War not 
only militates against the development of 
the highest type of socially minded think- 
ing citizens, but is also destructive of all 
that is best in mankind... . 

“We teachers must meet propaganda for 
war with education for peace. Our chief 
task is to organize for peace by appealing 
to the hearts and minds of the growing 
manhood and womanhood of the nation 
entrusted to our care. Let the schools be- 
come the training ground for the warriors 
of peace, righteousness, and justice—po- 
litical, social, and economic. When that is 
done, the goal longed for by the lovers of 
progress and mankind may be attained.” 

Following this introduction, the A. F. 
of T. proposes a six-point peace program: 
(1) eliminate from schoolbooks all glorifica- 
tion of war, preparedness, and national- 
istic animosities; (2) adherence to the 
World Court; (3) support all measures and 
movements for full participation by the 
United States in conferences for disarma- 
ment and economic internationalism; 
(4) legislation providing prompt publica- 
tion of all State Department reports and 
treaties; (5) prohibition of arms exports to 
aggressor nations; (6) especially under- 
scored: ‘‘We should support measures 
which seek to prevent the use of govern- 
ment funds for the support of military 
training in public schools and colleges. 
We are opposed to the conscription of 
American manhood by educational in- 
stitutions, as tending to develop the mili- 
tary spirit. Military training, which is a 
poor substitute for physical training, is 
educationally unsound since it substitutes 
automatic for rational reaction. What 
may be far worse, military training en- 
genders an attitude of mind menacing to 
world peace, because it recognizes war as 
a normal social phenomenon placing upon 
citizens the duty to participate in it.” 
(From World Events, April 15, 1935.) 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Yates met with the workers of the 
Quincy church school recently, and plans 
were formulated for the sending of a delé- 


gate to Ferry Beach. It was also agreed 
that each teacher of the school should read 
at least one book during the summer, in 
her specific church school field. 

Mrs. Edwin Cunningham of Augusta, 
Maine, called at our office recently. 

Miss Ida Metz, recently field worker 
for the Maine Sunday School Association, 
completed. her training at the Danvers 


State Hospital on June 5. Until such time 
as a position in her chosen field is avail- 
able she will be connected with one of the 
local E. R.A. projects, probably locating at 
Salem. Miss Metz is from Dexter, Maine. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates attended the re- 
cent commencement activities at North- 
field Seminary, where she is president of 
the Alumnae Council. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLAG DAY AT NORTH OXFORD 

Clear skies, cool breezes—a delightful 
day for the annual Flag Day pilgrimage 
to the Clara Barton Birthplace! By 
eleven o’clock both roads leading to the 
estate were lined with cars which brought 
nearly three hundred interested guests to 
North Oxford. Never before have we seen 
a larger or a more enthusiastic group. Our 
chairs, purchased with some of the Stock- 
ing Fund money of previous years, were all 
used, and many late comers were obliged 
to stand during the program, which took 
place in the barn from eleven to twelve 
o’clock. 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Committee, was in 
charge of the program. She first intro- 
duced Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, chair- 
man of this committee which works tire- 
lessly throughout the year for the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and the camp. Miss 
Whipple greeted her guests with a cordial 
welcome, and read a telegram of good 
wishes for a successful and happy day from 
the president of the W. N. M. A., Mrs. 
Alice Walker. 

Group singing of patriotic songs was 
interspersed through the program, there 
was the salute to the flag of our country, 
and a very interesting story of the flags 
of the states which decorated the platform. 

Miss Sadie Riccius, grandniece of Clara 
Barton, gave us a picture of the home life 
of Clara Barton when she was privileged 
to be at home for any length of time. 
Among her first visits was one to the home 
which we now own, which was her birth- 
place and the spot dearest to her among her 
childhood memories. It was delightful to 
have Miss Barton brought to us by one 
who knew “‘Aunt Clara” and could tell us 
so intimately of her life. 

Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, chairman of 
the Clara Barton Camp, told of camp plans 
for the summer and of the joy and satisfac- 
tion which was ours because of the glorious 
opportunity and privilege of carrying on 
this camp for diabetic children in coopera- 
tion with Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and his able 
associates. She said she could speak of the 
camp, but the camp really spoke for itself, 
for it is easy to realize the progress made 
when we view the excellently equipped 
camp unit. We are willingly following in 
the footsteps of one who served humanity 
throughout her lifetime—Clara Barton. 
This living memorial to her is what we feel 


she would approve if she were with us here 
today. We are making a splendid contri- 
bution to humanity in this service to little 
girls with diabetes. 

Following Mrs. Taylor it was our 
privilege to hear Dr. Priscilla White, as- 
sociated with Dr. Joslin. She most in- 
terestingly told of the disease, so that we 
who heard her felt we knew much more of 
the background of diabetes, the possibili- 
ties of treatment for it, and the urgent 
need in this country for other camps similar 
to ours. It was an interesting statement 
that, previous to the establishment of the 
Clara Barton Camp, statistics had shown 
that a larger percentage of little girls con- 
tracted the disease than boys. Now the 
conditions are reversed and they find the 
percentage greater among boys. The camp, 
she said, served in four specific ways—first 
it gave the children a safe and a happy va- 
cation, second, it educated them in the 
treatment of their disease, and improved 
their morale, third, it gave an opportunity 
for physicians to study the disease, and 
fourth, it released the parents from the 
constant care and worry which they must 
bear if their child is a diabetic. 

Around both sides of the barn fancy 
work of every description was displayed. 
The sales are a very great help to us in the 
upkeep of the Birthplace. The women of 
Worcester helped in countless ways to 
make this day a success. They had a 
candy table, the proceeds from the sale of 
which netted us nearly $10 for the camp. 
Another group served a very delicious 
luncheon for a very small sum, contribut- 
ing the profits to the Birthplace. 

Many gifts came to the camp during 
the day. One, a much-needed roaster, 
came from the Clara Barton Guild of the 
First Church, Providence. A check for 
$25 came by airmail from the Clara Barton 
Guild of Minneapolis, and there were 
many other splendid contributions which 
show interest and enthusiasm for the 
work. 

The dear little house was spotlessly 
clean inside and out. The grounds were 
in perfect condition and the cabins stood 
out white and substantial looking against 
the background of the green trees. 

We feel very happy about our annual 
pilgrimage to the Clara Barton Birthplace 
this year. The next event of real impor- 
tance there is the opening of Camp on 
June 29, 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Weare really pleased 
to have the criticism 
of the report we gave 
to the readers of The 
Christian Leader of the 
recent annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Conven- 
tion in Lowell. There 
probably are many loy- 
al Universalists in Massachusetts who were 
unable to be at Lowell, and we are happy 
to present a more adequate story. 

There were twenty-three recommenda- 
tions and resolutions presented by the 
Committee on Official Reports, of which 
Dr. Huntley was chairman. Six recom- 
mendations, covering the important fiscal 
affairs of parishes, were offered by the 
special committee—Messrs. Hamilton, 
Wardwell and Nelson—appointed by the 
Executive Board of the Convention. Mr. 
Bicknell, Mr. Potter, and Mr. Merrill 
presented one resolution each, a total of 
thirty-two. 

The two recommendations, out of the 
entire thirty-two, which seem to be of par- 
ticular interest, are those on the Church 
of the Redemption, and an advisory com- 
mittee which will be ready to counsel with 
parish officials and parish members upon 
the more serious problems which some- 
times arise in local church affairs. 

With regard to the Church of the Re- 
demption, it was voted that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to assist the 
society ‘‘to the extent which available 
funds make advisable.” It was also voted, 
“that in any situation which may arise 
between sessions of the Convention the 
Executive Committee be, and hereby is, 
authorized to deal with the whole matter 
of the relation of the Convention to the 
said society—including disposal of the 
property—in such manner as in their 
judgment shall seem best.” 

The resolution which Mr. Bicknell read 
at the laymen’s meeting at Worcester and 
which he submitted to the Convention, 
was adopted, as follows: 

“Resolved: That there shall be appointed 
annually by the president of the Conven- 
tion a State Advisory Committee of not 
more than seven members. Said com- 
mittee may upon its own initiative, and 
shall upon the request of the State Super- 
intendent, the Executive Committee or any 
interested party, investigate and report to 
the proper parties, together with its reecom- 
mendations, concerning any dispute arising 
between any parish and its minister, or any 
dispute arising among the membership of 
the parish or any local condition imperiling 
the best interest of the parish. The com- 
mittee shall also take cognizance of any 
proposal of a parish to merge with another 
church, to discontinue its services or to 
take any step which may affect its denom- 


inational affiliations. It shall be the duty of 
every parish, when it has been notified 
by the State Advisory Committee that it is 
investigating a dispute or proposed action 
by the parish, to delay action thereon until 
it has received and considered the report 
of the State Advisory Committee. The 
committee shall also from time to time ad- 
vise the Executive and State Fellowship 
Committees as to any appropriate action 
it believes should be adopted to protect 
denominational interests. The committee 
shall have power to adopt suitable rules of 
procedure for the conduct of its business 
and its expenses shall be paid from the 
general funds of the Convention.” 

Two items, “State Superintendent’’ 
and “Applied Universalism,’’ were re- 
ported “‘lost,’’ and ‘“‘Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist’’ expressed a wish to know what 
was lost. It was recommended that ‘‘the 
State Superintendent be advised to make 
it his general policy not to supply pulpits 
on Sunday mornings, but instead to visit 
the churches of the state, that he may hear 
preachers and observe the churches in ac- 
tion.” It was this reeommendation which 
was lost—not the State Superintendent. 

A long resolution about ‘Applied Uni- 
versalism”’ was also lost. The gist of it 
was that, recognizing that “the social 
problem is essentially a religious problem,” 
the members of the Convention should re- 
member that the distinctive mission of the 
Universalist Church is to preach Uni- 
versalism, that the faculties of our theo- 
logical schools should remember that the 
schools were established to train men for 
the Universalist ministry, and that Fellow- 
ship Committees should grant ordination 
only to candidates who will preach Uni- 
versalism. 

One recommendation was that the Uni- 
versalists of Massachusetts give their sup- 
port in every way possible to the Clara 
Barton camp for diabetic children. Another 
urged more support for and cooperation 
with the Y. P. C. U. Cooperation with 
the state Sunday School Association in 
promoting institutes and conferences of 
religious education was also recommended. 

It was recommended that the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Conventions 
appoint committees to consider merging 
the two Conventions. Another recom- 
mendation was that a commission be ap- 
pointed to consider establishing a regional 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley of Arlington, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church of Sterling, Mass., to begin work 
in the fall. 
Mrs. Carol Tilden Restall has moved 
from 51 Fremont Ave., Chelsea, Mass., to 


superintendency for New England. Still 
another was that the State Superintendent 
publish a monthly news letter for the 
ministers and officials of local churches. 

The recommendations offered by Harold 
C. Hamilton, George O. Nelson and Gard- 


“ner B. Wardwell, and adopted, were as 


follows: “‘That the Massachusetts State 
Convention adopt a resolution recom- 
mending that all parishes in the state in- 
corporate in their by-laws the following: 
Under officers, ‘A treasurer and a collector 
shall be elected or appointed.’ Under 
duties of officers, ‘The treasurer and the 
collector shall, before assuming the duties 
of their office, be qualified by oath to the 
faithful discharge of said duties. The 
treasurer and collector shall furnish a 
bond in such sum and with such sureties 
as shall be approved by the parish com- 
mittee. The treasurer and the collector, 
or their duly appointed representatives, 
shall count in each other’s presence each 
Sunday, the pledges, loose collections and 
special contributions of each kind and 
each keep a true record of same and turn 
their signed reports over to the auditors 
when called for. The books and records of 
the treasurer and collector should be 
audited annually, prior to the annual 
meeting, and a statement signed by said 
auditors be submitted at the annual meet- 
ing. Whenever practical or possible, cer- 
tified public accountants should conduct 
the audit. In other cases the election or 
appointment of auditors should be chosen 
from those whose experience and training 
properly qualify them for such duties.’ ” 
It was also recommended that each parish 
committee appoint a finance committee, 
which should approve all bills before they 
are paid, and that each parish make an 
annual report to the State Convention. 

The recommendation presented by Rev. 
G. A. Potter was that ministers in fellow- 
ship with this Convention be requested to 
contribute annually one-tenth of one 
percent of their salary to the Ministerial 
Relief Fund. 

Rev. H. I. Merrill recommended that the 
Massachusetts Convention ‘“‘go on record 
as favoring the policy of placing a field 
evangelist of Universalism at work.” 

Other recommendations and resolutions 
dealt with routine matters, such as pay- 
ment of quotas, support of the Japan 
Mission, attendance at the Washington 
Convention, and gratitude to the enter- 


taining church. Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


the home of her cousin, Ernest Tilden 
Peverly, 66 East Wyoming Ave., Melrose. 

Rev. Harold Scott received on June 7 
the degree of Master of Theology from the 
iff Graduate School of Theology, Denver, 
Col. After Sept. 1, his address will be 
Fort Collins, Col., where he will be pastor 
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of the Congregational-Unitarian church. 
Fort Collins is the site of Colorado State 
University. ' 

Miss Helen E. Rice of West Springfield, 
Mass., was pleasantly surprised when a 
group of ladies from her club and the Mis- 
sion Circle called at her home on June 5 
to congratulate her on her eightieth birth- 
day. 

Preachers in Essex, Mass., through the 
month of June are: Mr. Francis Randall 
on June 2 and 9; Rev. A. J. Torsleff on 
June 16 and 23; Dr. F. W. Merrick on 
June 80. 


The church in Saugus, Mass., is having 
as supply preachers through June: Mr. E. 
Christian Westphalen on John 2 and 9; 
Mr. William C. Abbe on June 16 and 23. 
June 30 will be Children’s Day, when Dr. 
Coons is to be present as the minister. 


Rev. W. W. Evans, Congregationalist, 
Hubbardston, Mass., at the wish of the 
church in Gardner, Mass., was the supply 
preacher there on June 2 and 16. 


Rey. Ernest H. Carritt of South Acton, 
Mass., preached in Harrisville, R. I., on 
June 16, and Mr. Francis P. Randall, who 
was graduated at Tufts College, School of 
Religion, on June 17, supplied the pulpit 
for Mr. Carritt at South Acton. 

George C. Hadley, an official of the 
church in North Adams, Mass., is a patient 
at the New England Deaconess Hospital 
in Boston. Mr. Hadley has been through 
two operations for a sinus difficulty. He 
is steadily regaining his usual health. 


Preachers in Hardwick, Mass., through 
the month of June are: Rev. A. J. Torsleff 
on June 2; Dr. S. G. Ayres on June 16; Rev. 
Hendrik Vossema on June 23. 


Henry H. Schooley, minister of the 
church in Chelsea, Mass., and Mrs. 
Schooley will be given a reception in the 
church on Tuesday evening, June 25. 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole of Brockton, 
Mass., and Washington, D. C., has com- 
pleted her work as president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs after a bril- 
liant administration. Sheis a daughter of 
Dr. Wm. H. Morrison, long pastor of the 
Universalist church in Nashua, N. H. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Wood- 
stock, Vt., and Greensboro, N. C., and 
Mrs. Effie Yantis of Rutland, Vt., rep- 
resented the Universalist church at memo- 
rial services for Jane Addams in the Con- 
gregational church of Woodstock Sunday 
afternoon, June 9, Mrs. Canfield presiding. 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Fort Plain, 
N. Y., will preach the baccalaureate ser- 
mon to the seniors of the Fort Plain High 
School, June 23. Mr. Ulrich preached the 
sermon at the union Memorial Day services 
of his town, May 26. 


William R. Lasher, principal of Madison 
High School, New York City, a trustee of 
All Souls Universalist Church, Brooklyn, 
on Saturday evening, June 8, was given 
a testimonial dinner by the Joint Com- 
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mittee of Teachers Organizations of Metro- 
politan New York. Nearly 1400 people 
attended the dinner, which was given in 
the largest ballroom in New York City, 
in the Hotel Commodore. Letters were 
read from President Roosevelt, Governor 
Lehman and Owen D. Young, a classmate 
of Mr. Lasher. Rev. Cornelius Greenway 
was one of the speakers. 


Miss Beatrice Marsh and Charles Hart 
Spencer, Jr., were married on Wednesday, 
June 12, in the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church in Washington, by Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins. A reception fol- 
lowed the ceremony, held in the Romaine- 
van Schaick room. The bride is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Buckingham 
Marsh, of Bridgeport, Conn., prominent 
in the Universalist church there. For six 
years she has been executive secretary at 
the national headquarters in Washington 
of the League of Women Voters. Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer will live in Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

Iowa 


Boone.—Our State Superintendent, Rev. 
O. G. Colegrove, his wife and a friend, 
from Mitchellville, were here June 2, and 
a splendid service was held with the largest 
congregation for a long time. One family 
came twenty miles. One child was chris- 
tened and delegates chosen for the State 
Convention. 

Mitchellville—Children’s Day was ob- 
served here June 9. A young people’s 
choir and songs by smaller children were 
the main features. One child was chris- 
tened. 

Maine 


Dexter—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
Children’s Day, or Commencement Sun- 
day, as it is called here, was observed with 
a beautiful service on June 9. The pastor 
christened four babies and received five 
members into the church. Miss Helen 
Palmer; one of our church school teachers 
in the junior department, with the assist- 
ance of two of her girls, dramatized some 
of the class work based on their text book, 
“A Travel Book for Juniors.”’ Two other 
classes of girls of the high school depart- 
ment formed a gowned choir of twelve 
voices. The pastor presented diplomas to 
all those passing from one department of 
the church school to another. Then he 
gave Bibles to those coming into the junior 
department from the primary. The 
church was beautifully decorated with 
many large baskets of honeysuckle, lilacs, 
and tulips. This service marks the closing 
of our school for vacation. 


Massachusetts 


Chelsea——Henry N. Schooley, pastor. 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons conducted the com- 
munion service June 9, and received five 
members into the church. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Preachers at the special Lenten ser- 
vices were Victor Friend, Dr. Charles R. 
Joy and Dr. Lee S. McCollester. Four 
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members were received into the church 
Hioly Thursday nght. This church bene- 
fited by the visitation of the Massachusetts 
State Convention, May 7, 8, and 9. Mr. 
Harold P. Conklin was general chairman. 
Mrs. Roger W. Gage had charge of hos- 
pitality. Mrs. James Albert Evans had 
charge of meals, Miss Grace Hale of in- 
formation, Miss Marion Smith, check room. 
Rev. Douglas Robbins and the people of 
the First Church cooperated splendidly. 
The Mission Circle received the state 
banner for excellence in increase of mem- 
bership and contributions. The Young 
People—president, Edward Shay—closed 
the season with a record of helpful Sunday 
evening services. They also held services 
at the Old Ladies’ Home, the Horne Home 
for Aged Couples and the Battles Home 
for Aged Men. The church school, Ralph 
A. Johnson superintendent, has made a 
slight increase in numbers. Saturday, 
June 8, a pienic was held at Canobie Lake. 
On Children’s Sunday, June 9, the pageant, 
“June Roses,’”’ was presented under the 
direction of Mrs. Frank Jones. Boy 
Scouts, Troop 17, Roger W. Gage, Scout- 
master, will send Garnett Mayor and Paul 
Draper as delegates to the Jamboree at 
Washington. A testimonial dinner was 
given George E. Marshall on Thursday, 
June 6, in honor of his thirty-four years of 
loyal service as sexton of Grace Church. 
In presenting him with a beautiful wing 
chair, Mr. William Sherwell remarked 
that Father Marshall had never been late 
or absent in all the thirty-four years of 
his labors, and expressed the deep appre- 
ciation of the church. Rey. Isaac Smith 
spoke of Father Marshall as a colleague who 
had performed his ministry in his calling 
and had rendered valuable service to the 
cause of Universalism. Union services will 
be held during July and August with the 
Highland Congregational Church and the 
First Universalist Church. In July the 
services will be held in the Congregational 
church and during August in Grace Church, 
with special preachers. 


Taunton.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. June 9, Children’s Day, was ob- 
served with a program by the school. 
Highteen pins or bars were presented for 
perfect attendance at church school. Five 
were for perfect attendance for ten years. 
The others covered periods from one to 
eight years. One child was christened. 


Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D.D., pastor. Children’s Sunday, June 9, 
brought the sessions of the church school 
to a close with a fine program arranged by 
Kenneth E. Downs, the new director of 
religious education. Assisting in the service 
was the new ‘Choir of Youth,” the first 
of several choirs in prospect. Dr. Rose 
christened twenty-one babies and small 
children. The kindergarten and primary 
departments had a colorful exhibition of 
hand work. Plans for the coming year in 
the young people’s department include an 
extensive use of drama and pageantry, 
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and the formation of a Chancel Drama 
Guild for the regular presentation of re- 
ligious plays. Brief pageants and drama- 
tizations will be used occasionally in the 
worship program of the junior church. A 
number of young people are to attend in- 
stitutes at Ferry Beach and Northfield 
this summer. fegular services in the 
church extend through June, after which 
the Unitarian and Central Congregational 
Churches join with us in summer union 
services. During the summer the audi- 
torium will be equipped with the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Public Address System (loud 
speaker), a gift from Mr. and Mrs. James 
B. Noyes of Boston in memory of Mrs. 
Noyes’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Bartlett. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—-Rey. Arthur Wilder Grose, 
D. D., pastor. On Palm Sunday eleven 
new members were received and at Easter 
three more were added, with a fine service 
by the church school, and a beautiful Easter 
pageant by the Y. P. C. U. The Men’s 
Club “Ladies’ Night”? on May 6 brought 
out nearly a hundred guests to enjoy a 
fine dinner and program. The regular 
meetings and the entertainments, dinners 
and suppers of the Ladies’ Society and 
various other groups have been largely at- 
tended. On May 26 Mount Horeb Com- 
mandery, Knights Templars, together with 
Wureka Lodge and Blazing Star Lodge 
Ir. & A. M., completely filled the body of 
the church. As these bodies, led by Nevers’ 
Band, marched from the Masonic Temple 
to the church they gave great delight to 
the members of the church school, who 
came out to greet them. On June 2, 
exactly ninety members of the church 
school sat on the church steps for a group 
photograph. On June 9 in a downpour of 
rain ninety-four members (out of a total 
enrollment of 101, not counting adult 
class) gave perhaps the finest Children’s 
Day program yet seen in this church with 
a remarkable attendance of adults (weather 
considered). The minister baptized ten 
infants and children at this service. 
Thirty-five pins and four Bibles were 
awarded for attendance of from one to ten 
years “every Sunday.”’ The outing season 
at New Hampshire’s beautiful mountains, 
lakes and seashore is already in full swing 
in this church. The Y. P. C. U. gathered 
twenty-six at Hampton Beach and each 
week brings some other group. Closing 
services until “the Sunday after Labor 
Day” will be held on communion Sunday, 
June 30. The post office address of Dr. 
and Mrs. Grose during this period will be 
R. F. D. 1, Thomaston, Maine. Dr. 
Grose has again accepted an invitation to 
preach the sermon on ‘“‘Ancestors’ Day” at 
Langdon, N. H., on Aug. 25. In addition 
to responding to many ails for sermons 
and addresses at hospitals, Golden Rule 
Home for Boys, State Prison, Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, civic and fraternal 
organizations, etc., he has recently been 


acting as a New Hampshire representative 
of Tufts College, and has given a large num- 
ber of personal examinations to students 
applying for the new Tufts free scholar- 
ships. 

New York 

Herkimer.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. At a special parish meeting 
Friday evening, June 7, opportunity was 
given to observe the results of many 
phases of church activity. Among these 
was the “‘worship center’ for the young 
people arranged under the supervision of 
Miss Harriet Yates, and the renovated 
balcony transformed into a kindergarten 
room. On tables were displayed Mr. 
Thorburn’s mimeograph machine, on 
which he prints the church calendars, and 
various books—record books, the year 
book, books giving services for special 
days, the history of the Universalist 
Church, etc. Other exhibits showed the 
work of the Clara Barton Guild, the Y. P. 
C. U., the Ladies’ Aid and the Mission 
Circle. 

Ohio 

Blanchester, New Madison and Olive 
Branch.—Revy. George H. Wood, pastor. 
Mr. Wood reports as pastoral ministra- 
tions seven christenings, one wedding, 
twelve church members received, and 
seventeen funerals conducted among the 
churches. A unanimous call has been ex- 
tended to the minister to continue with 
the circuit for another year, beginning 
July 1, and the Eldorado church will be 
added. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 793) 

It will be seen from this description of 
some points in it that this book does not 
echo the convictions of those who think 
of prayer in conventionally religious terms; 
but it is extremely suggestive and may 
prove profoundly helpful to those who are 
seeking a new rationale of prayer. The 
greatest need of the religious world today 
is such a rationale, cutting a path for the 
soul through doubts and disinclinations to 
the old trysting-place. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 

Milton, Mass. 

ok * 

MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 

ISLAND LAYMEN 


The Laymen’s Committee met June 10 
and considered plans for activity in the fall. 

The first event will be a meeting of the 
committee with the district governors, 
probably Sunday, Sept. 8, at a convenient 
point. Convening about 4 p.m. the group 
will decide objectives and determine gen- 
eral policies of the new laymen’s organiza- 
tion, adjourning early in the evening after 
a light supper. 

The district governors, together with 
the central officers of president, vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer, are to 
constitute the Executive Committee. 

The state banquet will take place on or 


about Nov. 4 at the First Universalist 
Church in Worcester. 

Reminding them that the immediate 
objective of the new laymen’s organization 
is support of the Clara Barton Diabetic 


Camp at North Oxford, a letter has been © 


sent to presidents of all clubs that have not 
yet contributed the five dollars voted at the 
Lowell convention. This splendid humani- 
tarian project deserves the whole-hearted 
support of our laymen. 

An important announcement about the 
Laymen’s Retreat at Ferry Beach, Saco, 
Maine, Friday, Aug. 9 to Sunday, Aug. 11, 
will be made next week. 

* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Sheldon Christian is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a Unitarian 
minister living in Ann Arbor, Mich. He 
is the author of a number of books, in- 
cluding ‘‘India in Bondage,” and “The 
Truth about India.” 

Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley is secretary of 
the New Hampshire Universalist Conven- 
tion and Superintendent of Churches. 

Rev. George A. Gay is minister of the 
Universalist church in Girard, Penn., and 
Superintendent of Churches for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. George R. Dodson is minister of the 
Church of the Unity (Unitarian), St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Rev. David Rhys Williams is minister 
of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Rochester, N. Y. 

Richard C. Ellsworth is secretary of 
St. Lawrence University. 

FERRY BEACH NEWS 


Among those present at the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention-Institute will be Fred Allen 
of Portland, Barbara Shinn and Marjorie 
Gray of Arlington, Mass., Jeannette 
Morey of Nashua, N. H., Barbara Knight 
of Worcester, Luba Gorbunoff of Quincy, 
Mass., Barbara Philbrick of Augusta, 
Maine, Elsie Estey of Canton, Mass. 

An electric pastry and dough mixer has 
been purchased for the Quillen kitchen. 
Acquisition of this long-needed piece of 
equipment has been made possible largely 
because of an appropriation by the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid Association. 

Earle W. Dolphin of East Lynn, Mass., 
will again serve as music director. Mr. 
Dolphin also manages the Quillen store. 

The second annual Birthday Party will 
be held Friday, August 2. 

A statuette trophy will be presented to 
the nation’s model Union at the Y. P.C. U. 
Convention as the result of a contest for 
points. 

An ideal way to spend the Fourth of 
July would be to picnic at Ferry Beach. 
Tide high at 2.30 p. m. Facilities for 
bathers will be provided. If dinner or 
supper at the Quillen is desired notify 
the secretary in advance. 


———— 
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NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 


The National Memorial Church will 
join with All Souls Unitarian’ and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches in union 
services from Sunday, June 30, to Sunday, 
Sept. 8, as follows: June 30 through July 21, 
at All Souls Church; July 28 through Aug. 
11, at Mt. Pleasant Church; August 18 
through Sept. 8, at the Universalist church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the ser- 
vices in the National Memorial Church on 
Aug. 18 and 25 and Sept. 1; Dr. Perkins on 
Sept. 8. 

The church will be open daily to visitors 
from 10 to 1, except that during part of 
the period before Aug. 18 it may have to 
be closed for renovations. 

* * 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

ay De 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 64. Augusta, Me., 
2. Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 8. Schuy- 
ler Lake, N. Y.,8. New Haven, Conn., 12. 
Haverhill, Mass., 10. Mitchellville, lowa, 
1. Boone, Iowa, 1. Lynn, Mass., 21. 
Dexter, Me., 4. Concord, N. H., 10. 
Fort Plain, N. Y.,18. Total, 151. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

KFVD, Los Angeles. 9 a.m. Fridays. Rev. Shel- 
don Shepard, First Universalist Church of Los 
Angeles. 1000 kilocycles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 m. 
every Friday. Connecticut Convention, Rev. T. A. 
Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 


Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 
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NATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN 
UNION 


Official Call 


The 47th Annual Convention of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universatist 
Church will be held at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, 
Maine, from July 6 to July 14, inclusive, for the 
transaction of all business that may legally come 
before it. 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 
ae 


FERRY BEACH CONFERENCES 


The 54th season of the Universalist National 
Summer Meetings held at Ferry Beach, near Camp 
Ellis, Saco, Maine, will feature the following confer- 
ences: 


July 6-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute. For 
all Universalist young people. 

July 20-27. Religious Education Institute. For all 
who want and need training for church school 
positions. Auspices of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

July 27-Aug. 3. Missions Institute of the W. N. 
M. A. Ministers’ Conference. Auspices of the 
General Convention. Camp Cheery for girls of the 
Clara Barton Guilds and any others interested. 

Aug. 8-9. Institute of World Affairs. This new con- 
ference is sponsored by the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations of the General Convention. 

Aug. 17-31. Camp Davis. Troop 2 Peabody, Mass., 
Boy Scouts. 

Aug. 9-11. Laymen’s Retreat, An interesting pro- 
gram based on the theme, “The Layman—His 
Religion and His Church.”’ For laymen only. Aus- 
pices of the General Convention. 

Detailed information about these conferences, 
the accommodations and rates, can be secured from 
R. F. Needham, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Accommodations for vacationists during most of the 
season. Special rate for week-end guests. 

Postal address: The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

Telephone connection. 

* 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for the 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1. After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 


* OO 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. George W. Penniman, D. D., received on 
transfer from the Massachusetts Convention, under 
date of April 4, 1935. 

Rey. Robert A. Nunn, of Gilsum, N. H., granted 
dismissal at his request, dated April 18, 1935. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOI 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


_Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle 8. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


The editor of the poultry-journal re- 
ceived a letter from a woman reader. It 
read: ‘“‘How long should a hen remain on 
the eggs?” The editor replied: ‘Three 
weeks for chickens and four weeks for 
ducks.” Three weeks passed, and the 
editor again received a letter from the 
reader. ‘Thank you very much for your 
kind advice,” it read. ‘‘The hen remained 
on the eggs for three weeks, and there were 
no chickens hatched, and, as I did not care 
for ducks, I took her off the nest and sold 
the eggs.”’—Christian Advocate. 

Mrs. Horty (engaging new cook): “I 
suppose you know that my husband is ex- 
tremely particular about his food?” 

Cook: ‘‘Yes, I know, mum. They’re 
all alike. My ole man was jest the same. 
I never cooked anything to please ’im in 
me life.”’—Everybody’s Weekly (London). 

* * 

“My husband has taken all the cash out 
of baby’s money-box.”’ 

“My dear!” 

“Yes, and just when there was nearly 
enough for the new hat I wanted.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

“T believe, too, that individualism and 
the profit system will prevail, which means 
an opportunity for every man and woman 
to live his or her own life, working toward 
financial independence by industry and 
theft.”’—Albany paper. 

* * 

“The P. O. Dep’t. is never questioned. 
Every person who presents a letter for 
mailing is fully confident that it will be 
safely carried to its destruction.’””—Moun- 
tain Lake (Minn.) paper. 

Boe ES 

“George, dear, do you remember what 
Wordsworth said about Daffodils?” 

“No, And what’s the use of bothering 
when we pay a gardener?” —The Humorist 
(London). 

* * 

“So you met Alice today?” 

“Yes, I hadn’t seen her for ten years.” 

“Has she kept her girlish figure?” 

“Kept it? She’s doubled it.’—Kz- 
change. 

* co 

Attorney (in court, to witness): “What 
is your business?” 

Witness (languidly): ‘‘Not raising hogs.”’ 


—Los Angeles Times. 


* > 


Patient: ““How can I ever repay you 
for your kindness to me?” 

Doctor: “By check, postal order, or 
cash.” —Grit. 

We often forgive those who bore us, but 
we cannot forgive those whom we bore.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 

* * 

Clothes make the man, and reveal how 

the woman is made.—Florence Herald. 


“See Washington in October” 


Four Great Universalist Gatherings 


are announced for the week of 


OCTOBER 20-26, 1935 


The Universalist General Convention 

The Women’s National Missionary Association 
The General Sunday School Association 

The Universalist Ministers’ Association 


Programs are being made, roads 
are being built, local committees 
are being organized, weather is 
being ordered. The Mayflower 
Hotel will open its doors for the 
business sessions. The Univer- 


salist National Memorial Church 


will be open for rest, meditation 


and prayer as well as daily services. 


Set Down the Dates and Keep the Rendezvous 


